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Oregon Labor Merges 
Qn Unanimous Vote 


Portland, Ore—The AFL-CIO Oregon State Labor Council is 
h operation after approval of a merger agreement and constitution 
by the former AFL Oregon Federation ,of Labor and the former 


Casper, 


prganization. 


Merge at the state level. 


te, CIO, secretary. 


Wyo.—The Wyoming 
Bate AFL-CIO became a reality 
when the charter for, the combined 
hions was presented to Paul 
Bhafto, head of the newly merged 


The ceremony held on the sec- 
ond day of the three-day conven- 
ion, followed the agreement of 
moth the ClO and the AFL to 


R. J. Thomas, assistant to AFL- 
10 Pres. George Meany,  pre- 
sented the charter to Shafto on be- 
lalf of the national organization. 

Two former AFL officials and 
he same number from the CIO will 
head the new Wyoming AFL-CIO. 
They are besides Shafto, who 
was former head of the Wyoming 
plate Federation of Labor, Clyde 
Re Magill,-formerly CIO vice-pres- 
tent, Frank A: Perkinson, form- 
ly AFL, treasurer, and Ed Kru- 


| Among the notables who ad- 


atessed the merger convention were 


(Continued on Page 12) 


CIO State Industrial Union Coun- 
Wyoming Gets 
nity Charter 

romAFL-CIO 


cil at a convention here. 
Meeting first in separate con- 


4 ventions, only one delegate in each 


of the organizations forming the 
OSLC registered objection to the 
merger. A delegate from the Lum- 
ber and Sawmill Workers of the 
Carpenters & Joiners said he op- 
posed unity under instructions from 
his local. The single negative vote 
registered in the IUC convention 
was cast by a Woodworkérs’ dele- 
gate. 


Adopted Unanimously 


When the two former bodies met 
as a unit to act jointly on the agree- 
ment and the constitution, both 
documents were adopted unani- 
mously by the 620 delegates. 

Opposition among building 
trades unions faded with the execu- 
tive board of the Oregon Building 
Trades Council recommending that 
anti-merger resolutions be referred 
to it. 

Executive Sec. James T. Marr 
of the OFL, later elected to the 
same post in the new organization, 
told building trades delegates he 
had just been handed a despatch 
from Washington indicating that a 
meeting of the international presi- 
dents of unions forming the AFL- 
CIO Building Trades Dept. had re- 
sulted in their agreement to with- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Bldg. Trades 
End ‘Go Slow’ 
Merger Policy 


Richard J. Gray, president of the 
AFL-CIO Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Dept., has directed all 
state and local building trades coun- 
cils to discontinue any efforts to 
postpone merger at the state and lo- 
cal level. 

In a letter to the councils, Gray 
said that AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany and Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler had outlined a plan to 
the presidents of the building trades 
unions that they believe will result 
in the settlement of jurisdictional 
controversies satisfactory to all par- 
ties involved. 

The building trades presidents 
had previously instructed state and 
local building trades councils to 
postpone merger until jurisdictional 
problems involving the construction 
trades and industrial unions had 
been settled.. 


Appoints Committee 

The Executive Council, at its re- 
cent meeting, arranged for Meany 
and Schnitzler to appear before the 
building trades unions and request 
withdrawal of the “go slow” on 
merger letter. 

After Gray’s new letter was sent, 
Meany appointed a special sub- 
committee of the Executive Coun- 
cil which will seek agreement on 
an overall, general policy on the 
jurisdictions of the building trades 
and industrial unions. 


(Continued on Page 12) 


sooner the better.” 


Labor Backs Steelworkers 
in Fight for New Contract 


McDonald Blasts 
Industry’s Attitude 


New York—The solid backing of the labor movement was pledged 
to the Steelworkers union as its bargaining table battle with the steel 


industry for a new contract headed 
Negotiations resumed with the 


toward the June 30 deadline. 


industry’s “Big Three” after the 
union went to individual companies 
and made plain for the record they 
were dissatisfied with "the inade- 
quate proposals handed them on a 
“take-it-or-leave-it” basis. 

The union also made it clear that 
if there is a shutdown when con- 
tracts expire it will be the industry 
that. is responsible, with the stop- 
page brought on by the steel pro- 
ducers’ failure to bargain in good 
faith. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
meanwhile wired Steelworkers Pres. 
David J. McDonald that the united 
labor movement “is squarely. be- 
hind you in this’ fight.” 

Meany said he shared McDon- 
ald’s concern over the industry’s re- 
fusal to “recognize the valid needs 
of workers.” He indicated he had 
been following closely the pattern 
of negotiations and added that im- 
proved economic conditions for 
Steelworkers are certain to have a 
beneficial effect on the entire econ- 
omy. Meany extended his wishes 
for “a resounding victory.” 

McDonald, who has character- 
ized the industry offer as “too little, 
too late and too long,” thanked 
Meany for his support and indi- 
cated his awareness that all AFL- 
CIO unions “will do all in their 
power to aid us if they are called 
upon.” 

McDonald continued that “the 
entire membership of the USWA 
is in complete support of our policy 
in this struggle and I am confident 
that we-will emerge victorious.” 

All of the union’s 650,000 mem- 


Key Israeli 
Post Goes 


(To Unionist 


By Henry C. Fleisher 


Jerusalem — A former leading 
trade unionist, Golda Myerson, is 
Israel’s new foreign minister. 

Long active in Histadrut, the Is- 
taeli federation of labor, and a 
leading figure in the Mapei Labor 
party, Mrs. Myerson is an old 
friend of many AFL-CIO leaders 
she has met both in Israel and in 
the United States: 

“There will be no_ essential 
changes in Israel’s foreign policy,” 
she assured me. “There may be 
slight changes in emphasis in the 
future, perhaps, but absolutely no 
change in our basic democratie 
position.” ; 

Like most Israeli leaders, Mrs. 
Myerson is concerned, but not 
scared, by Communist maneuvers 
in the Middle East. 

“It is better to have this sort of 
peace than any war, preventive or 
otherwise,” she said, strongly re- 
flecting the approach of Prime 
Minister David Ben Gurion. 

“We don’t want war, but we will 
fight furiously and effectively to 
defend the borders of democratic 
Israel.” 

Mrs. Myerson expressed the 
highest regard for American labor, 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Packinghouse Union 


Backs Butcher Merger 


By Eugene 


A. Kelley 


Cincinnati, O.—More than 800 delegates to the 10th biennial 
convention of the Packinghouse Workers voted merger with the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 


Exploding firecrackers and the® 


din of noisemakers punctuated the 
delegates’ cheers as they paraded 
around Music Hall and it was 40 
minutes before UPWA Pres. Ralph 
Helstein could restore order. 

A short time later the scene was 
repeated as Pres. Earl W. Jimerson 
and Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. Gorman 
of the Amalgamated entered the 
hall as convention guests. 

Gorman touched off another vol- 
ley of cheering with a call for con- 
summation of the merger “the 


ion last week had approved the 
merger terms. There was no rea- 
son, he said, why the merger con- 
vention could not be held within 
the next eight weeks. 

This would be the first merger 
of international unions since AFL 
and CIO achieved organic unity 
last December. 

Gorman said the 450,000 mem- 
ber organization would be the 
largest food union in the world. 
He added that it should proceed 


His own un- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Box Score on Congress: 


Congress Beginning to Crack 
Logjam on Major Legislation 


By Willard Shelton 


The House Rules Committee cleared the Kelley aid to schools bill and the Senate Interior 
Committee approved the Hells Canyon dam authorization bill as Congress showed signs of crack- 


. ing its legislative logjam. 


Labor won a major victory when a joint Senate-House conference committee knocked out the Ful- 


bright “rider” to a Davis-Bacon 


section in the huge highway bill. Death of the “rider” would 


- give the Labor Dept. clear authority‘ 
' to require contractors to pay “pre- 


vailing wages” area by area. 

~ The Rules Committee, over the 
bitter opposition of Chairman 
Howard Smith (D-Va.), voted 


- eight to three to send to the House 


floor the school bill sponsored by 


~ Rep. Augustine B. Kelley (D-Pa.) 


providing $1.6 billion in federal 


’ money for school construction in 


four years. 
Hearing Protracted 

What was scheduled to a be a 
one-day hearing was protracted 
enough to delay a hearing.on the 
bipartisan “omnibus” civil rights 
bill. This measure, already ap- 
proved by the House Judiciary 


- Committee, is expected to clear the 


Rules unit. 
The breakthrough in the Rules 


_ Committee was signaled when Rep. 


Joseph Martin (R-Mass.) suddenly 
announced there would be support 
for the schools and civil rights bills 
from the four Republican members. 

The committee, which acts as a 
“traffic policeman” for the House 
in scheduling or blocking bills ap- 


‘proved by legislative committees, 


had previously pigeonholed both 


schools and rights measures by re-| 


fusal of the GOP members to sup- 
port the six liberal Democrats on 
the unit. 


Doubt on Civil Rights 
Observers believed that House 
action on the schools bill probably 
would allow enactment before ad- 
journment of Congress. 
They expressed doubt that the 


civil rights bill, even if passed by 


|the House, could be put through 


late in the séssion -against a. po- 
tential southern perce in the 
Senate. 

- The bill pa mere the anti- 
public power policy of the Admin- 
istration by approval of the Hells 
Canyon Dam cleared the Senate 
Interior Committee by a straight 


gained: a one-vote majority when 
Sen. Kerr Scott (D-N. C.) was 
named to replace Sen. Russell Long 
(D-La.) on the committee. 

The House Interior Committee 
was scheduled to vote an identical 
Helis Canyon bill June 19, but ac- 
tion was blocked when Republicans 
declined to show up for the meet- 
ing and blocked a quorum. 

A new committee meeting was 
scheduled for June 26 at which 
favorable action was anticipated. 


Fulbright ‘Rider’ Out 

The conference committee on the 
highway construction program 
knocked out the Fulbright “rider” 
to the Davis-Bacon prevailiig wage 
section in a long night session 
June 15. 

The rider, put through by parlia- 
mentary maneuver in the Senate 
by Sen. J. William Fulbright (D- 
Ark.), would have provided full- 
scale “judicial review” of all pre- 
vailing wage findings of the Labor 
Dept. 

The rider was denounced by La- 
bor Sec. James P. Mitchell as “ad- 
ministratively impossible” in a 
road-building bill. 


party-line vote. The Democrats, 


Senate conferees agreed to drop 
the amendment and substitute a 
proposal by Sen. Clifford Case (R- 
N. J.) instructing the Labor Dept. 
to obtain information on prevailing 
wages from state. highway depart- 
ments before issuing “findings” on 
the facts. This would simply in- 
struct the department to do what 
it already does in determining pre- 
vailing wages. in various areas on 
government-construction contracts. 

Among other recent actions the 
House Labor Committee voted 14 
to 10 to table a bill by Rep. SteWart 
Udall (D-Ariz.) to increase federal 
aid to “defense-impacted” school 
districts where new facilities must 
be built to comply with the Su- 
preme Court’s desegregation deci- 
sion. 

All Republicans joined Southern 
Democrats to outvote liberal Dem- 
ocrats favoring the Udall bill. 

The Senate Labor Subcommittee, 
with Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) as acting chairman, at- 
tempted to report out the revised 
bill by Sen. Paul H. Douglas to aid 
economically distressed areas. © 

Action on this bill, too, was 
blocked for lack of a quorum due 
to the illness of Sens. Matthew 
Neely (D-W. Va.) and Irving M. 
Ives (R-N. Y.) and failure of the 
other Republican member to attend. 

Kennedy told Sen. Lyndon John- 
son (D-Tex.), majority floor leader, 
that another meeting would be 
scheduled promptly to report the 
bill favorably. 


House Bill Ties Welfare Fund 
Reports to Labor Department 


A new bill to require full disclosure and accounting of. the financial details of employe pension and 
welfare funds has been filed in the House by Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N. J.). 
The bill is similar to the Senate bill sponsored by Sens. Paul H. 


(R-N. Y.) and James E. Murray‘ 


Douglas (D-Ill.), Irving M. Ives 


(D-Mont.). 

It varies from this bill, however, 
in providing that reports should be 
filed with the Labor Dept. instead 
of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Prefer Labor Dept. 

The general principles of the 

Douglas-Ives-Murray bill have been 


_ strongly endorsed by AFL-CIO 


Pres. George Meany except that 
Meany expressed reservations on 
some minor matters and a specific 
preference for the Labor Dept. as 
administering agency rather than 
the SEC. 

The Douglas and Thompson bills 
drew heavily on testimony before 
a Senate subcommittee that for a 


Maritime Steward 
Ordained Priest 
New York—Rev. Patrick Cahill, 


- 43-year-old mative of County 


Cavan, Ireland, a member of the 
Maritime Union who for many 
years served as a steward on Amer- 
ican passenger liners, was ordained 
a Catholic priest in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral here. 

His first solemn high mass, ap- 
propriately enough, was sung in the 
Shrine Church of the Sea, in New 
York. 


year and a half held hearings on 
employe welfare and pension funds. 

Testimony showed that a few un- 
ions and union officials, as well as 
some bankers and insurance com- 


Meany Asks Unions 
Aid Housing Fight 
A request for sup for 


the AFL-CIO’s fight to ob- 
tain improved housing legis- 


lation this year has been sent 
to the secretaries of all state 
and local central bodies by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. 

He asked them to wire or 
write their congressmen urg- 
ing votes for the bill pending 
before the House and to op- 
pose crippling amendments, 
although it provides for only 
a “pitifully inadequate” 50,- 
000 public housing units a 
year. 

The bill contains a number 
of other worthwhile features, 
he pointed out, and passage 
by the House would make it 
possible for a compromise 
with the Senate bill, which 
authorizes 135,000 units a 
year for the next three years. 
This would mean a “sizable” 
public housing program, he 
explained, with housing for 
the elderly and other “neces- 
sary and desirable” features. 


panies, had been guilty of improper 


policies. 
Big Business Silent 


Douglas in acknowledging sup- 


port of his reform bill from Meany 


has now three times publicly asked 
support from 
spokesmen of banking, insurance 
No such sup- 


for comparable 


and business firms. 
port thus far has been revealed. 

Thompson said in filing his bill 
in the House: “Labor has taken the 
lead in demanding that the Con- 
gress ‘adopt legislation requiring 
registration, accounting and dis- 
closure of the facts to beneficiaries” 
of pension and welfare funds. 

The Douglas and Thompson 
measures are far broader than the 
Administration bill originally filed 
in the Senate, which would have 
given the secretary of labor wide 
discretion to withhold disclosure of 


the facts even after they were avail- 
able. 


Largest CWA Local 
Formed by Merger 


Lawrence, Mass.—The divisions 
of the Communications Workers 
here and in nearby Haverhill have 
combined into a single local, the 
largest in CWA. The 2,500-mem- 
ber local represents Western Elec- 
tric plants in the two cities as well 
as the new Merrimack Valley plant 


soon to be opened. 


| 


| 


time is 43 minutes. Local unions 


GOLDEN REEL copy of Glass Bottle Blowers’ documentary film 
on the AFL-CIO merger, “Together,” was presented to AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany (right) by GBBA Pres. Lee W. Minton, who 
wrote the script. Debates and addresses at the merger convention 
are edited down to their most salient points so that the film’s running 


or central bodies wishing to show 


it may apply to the AFL-CIO Dept. of Education, 815 16th 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Copies also may be purchased. 


the AFL-CIO Research Dept., 
AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. Andrew 
J. Biemiller told the committee that 
“no activity of this Congress is 
more fundamentally important to 
the future well-being of the human 
race.” 

“Existing legislation,” he said, 
“does not adequately protect either 
the workers in the plant who have 
already had extensive damage, the 
members of the community who 
have been inadvertently exposed, 
nor the potential victims of acci- 
dent or chance association dam- 
a i? 

The AFL-CIO spokesman 
charged that present standards fail 
to meet recommendations of the 
National Academy of Standards 
and other experts for safety, and 
declared that “we are concerned 
not only for our own members but 
for the community as a whole.” 


“With federal ownership of all 
special nuclear material,and fed- 


Baseball League 
Salutes Labor 


Memphis, Tenn.—More 
than 5,000 fans braved 
threats of rain to watch the 
Southern Baseball League 
salute organized labor with a 
night game at Russwood 
Park, home of the Memphis 
club. 

Nashville won, 5 to 1, but 
not before organized base- 
ball’s first tribute honored or- 
ganized labor for its contri- 

. butions to the. sport and to 
America’s recreational life. 

Leo R. Burson, co-owner 
of the Memphis club and the . 
originator of the labor salute, 
was master of ceremonies. 
Speakers included Memphis 
Mayor Edmund Orgill, Ten- 
nessee Labor Commissioner 
William Parham, William 
Crawford and Don Pinicotti, 

_| Auto Workers official and 
former catcher for the Mem- 
phis team. 

Congratulatory messages 
were read from AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, Sec.- 
Treas. William Schnitzler, 
Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
and numerous other union 
Officials. 


Labor Asks Government 
Probe Radiation Hazards 


The AFL-CIO repeated its earlier request before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy that the hazards of atomic radiation 
be subjected to “immediate public investigation.” 


Testifying with Leo Goodman of * 


eral control of this entire industy 
under the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, federal responsibility for sub- 
sequent developments are great, 
New methods of protection against 
harmful radiation are essential,” 
Biemiller declared. 


Pollution Act 
Passes House; 
Allows Grants 


The House passed and sent 10 
conference with the Senate a bi 
extending and strengthening th 
Water Pollution Control Act of 
1948 which is due to expi 

Jurie 30. 

Besides writing in stronger pr 
visions than were contained in 

bill passed by the Senate last year, 
the House measure also provide 
for the payment of $500 millio 
over a ten-year period as grants-i 
aid to states for construction 0 
sewage treatment plants. 

The AFL-CIO favored the Hous 
bill, introduced by Rep. Blatnic 
(D-Minn.), as a great improvemen 
over the Senate-passed propos: 
The House approved it on a 10 
call vote 338 to 31. 

Mn urging the House provision 
for stronger federal authority’ i 
prevent contamination of stream 
from industrial wastes, the backe 
pointed out that the problem cout 
not be dealt with at the local levé 
because most streams are interstal 
and that local communities 1 
funds for the construction of tres 
ment plants. 

The House measure would lim 
the federal contribution to a lo¢ 
project to one-third of the cost 0 
$300,000, whichever is small 
and at least half of the funds wo 
be earmarked for cities of less th 
125,000 population. 

A move by Rep. J. Harry Mé 
Gregor (R-O.) to send the > 
back to committee to eliminate # 
grants-in-aid provisions was ¢ 
feated 213 to 165, 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, 


JUNE 23, 1956 


Labor Pledges Full 


(Continued from Page 1) 
bers in basic steel and another 
600,000 in the fabricating end have 
received a letter over McDonald’s 
signature explaining the industry’s 
“take-it-or-leave-it” offer. He ex- 
plained why the wage policy com- 
mittee had rejected the industry 
package, explaining it would mean 
only an increase of 5 cents an hour 
in take-home pay this year. 

Fringes ‘Inadequate’ 

“The fringes offered by the in- 
dustry to dress up this unacceptable 
proposal are inadequate,” the letter 
went on, “and become effective too 
Jate to have any significance. The 
whole contract, instead of being 
modernized, is to be extended, with 
jts obsolescent features under the 
industry’s proposal for five years— 
far too long a period.” 

He branded as “propaganda” the 
industry’s claim that the package 
they have offered would cost 17% 
cents in the first year of the con- 
tract and 65 cents an hour over the 
proposed five-year term. 

All of the industry proposals 
were broken down by worth and 
effective date. A major USWA 
demand, supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits, received particular 
attention in the letter with Mc- 
Donald describing the industry pro- 
posal as “a new gimmick under 
SUB plans.” 

He said that virtually no benefits 
would be paid out of the SUB fund 
under the arrangement proposed by 
the firms. 


Strike Authorized 

The way was cleared for possible 
strike action in the plants which 
turn out 90 percent of the nation’s 
steel after the union’s 17-member 
wage policy committee voted au- 
thorization for a walkout if no con- 
tract has been signed by the end of 
the month. 

This action follawed closely the 
recess of talks with the “Big Three” 


Aid to Steelworkers 


—USS. Steel, Republic and Bethle- 
hem Steel—when several days of 
negotiations in a local hotel failed 
to produce a satisfactory offer from 
the firms. 

Inland Steel. and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. along with some 
other producers took the early 
stand that they would insist on 
pacts like the Big Three. 

This; coupled with. what Mc- 
Donald labeled as “a picayune 
wage offer,” led to the swift re- 
jection of the industry offer. The 
USWA head pointed to the indus- 
try’s year of record profits and pro- 
ductivity and their proposal of a 
wage increase of 6 cents an hour 
and a minor adjustment for skilled 
workers of 2/10 of a cent in their 
job increments. 

Against this, McDonald said, the 
industry proposed a boost of 1.5 
cents in employe’s contribution for 
insurance. 


‘Nickle’ Offered 

“The industry’s wage offer, there- 
fore, would result in a take-home 
pay increase to the average steel 
worker this year of about a nickel 
an hour—about 2 percent. This 
2 percent would be the Steelwork- 
ers reward for increasing their pro- 
ductivity by a record breaking 11 
percent in the last year.” 

To get this trifling 2 percent 
wage increase, McDonald declared, 
“the Steelworkers would be re- 
quired to mortgage an unpredict- 
able future by agreeing now to 
settle their fate and that of their 
families for a similar wage settle- 
ment for each year of a five-year 
term.” 

No “mathematical juggling” can 
obscure the fact that the boost in 
take-home pay being offered was 
5 cents an hour, McDonald re- 
peated. “It is this amount and not 
a fictitious package that is available 
to buy groceries. And, in each of 
five years, the situation would be 
the same.” 


Nurses Ask T-H Change 
To Require Bargaining 
Chicago—A resolution calling for amendment of the Taft-Hartley 


Act to require non-profit hospitals to bargain collectively with their 
employes was adopted by the House of Delegates of the American 


Nurses Association. 

Their resolution said amendment 
of the National Labor Relations 
Act of 1947 is necessary “to re- 
move the exemption granted to 
non-profit hospitals in order that 
the protections and benefits of the 
act be extended without discrimina- 
tion to hospital employes.” 

The ANA and 38 of their state 
associations now have formal “eco- 
nomic security” programs. The 


ANA program provides basically 
for collective bargaining, signed 
contracts and organizing the unor- 
ganized, but state associations are 
authorized to develop their own 
policies and implement them in 
their own way. 

As of Dec. 31, 1955, there were 
61 contracts in effect, covering 192 
institutions and agencies in six 
States. 


. 


A CITATION honoring her schoolmates and the 8,500 school- 
children who have contributed to the American Museum of Im- 
Migration is presented to Joan Finkenstadt, of Hempstead, N. Y., 

by Steelworkers Pres. David J. McDonald and Pierre S. du Pont, 
3rd, co-chairmen of a drive to raise $5,000,000 for the AMI. 


Jobless Show 
14,000 Dip 
During Week 


In the sharpest reversal in weeks, 
unemployment in the hard-pressed 
auto industry showed a net decline 
of 14,000 in the week ending June 
16, according to Labor Dept. sta- 
tistics. 


A breakdown showed 7,000 new | 
layoffs which were_more than off-|§ 


set by recall of 21,000 workers 
previously furloughed. The prior 
weekly report showed an increase 
of 25,000. The sharp drop low- 


ered the total from 210,000 to E 


196,000. 


Has Political Scent 
Announcement of the new fig- 
ures preceded by but a few days 
statements by spokesmen for Gen- 


eral Motors and Ford that unem-!§ 


ployment in their plants had 


reached its peak and was om the|{ 


decline. 


Officials of the Auto Workers‘ f 
immediately scented an effort to/§ 
take the heat off a special session || 
of the Michigan Legislature called |} 
by Gov. G. Mennen Williams to |} 


consider increasing unemployment 
compensation benefits, to which the 
industry has been opposed. Pres- 
ent average benefits are slightly 
under $33 a week. 

UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
was inclined to discount the state- 
ment. He cited previous industry 
predictions that production in the 
third quarter of the year will be 
less than in ‘the second, and re- 
called that both production and un- 
employment traditionally decline 
as the flow of current model cars 
tapers off and the factories begin 
tooling up for next year’s models. 

207,000 Jobless 

He also pointed out that the 
latest figures of the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission 
show 207,000 unemployed; the 
bulk of them auto workers, in 
Michigan, including 130,000 in the 
Detroit area. 

The industry predictions of a 
brighter future were made at a 
meeting of union, industry and gov- 
ernment leaders in Detroit. It was 
called by a task force set up at a 
previous meeting of union and gov- 
ernment leaders, including Wil- 
liams. 


Michigan IUC 
Demands U. S. 
Act on Jobless 


Grand Rapids, Mich. — More 
than 900 delegates representing 
717 local unions at the 16th and 
perhaps last convention of the 
Michigan Industrial Union Council 
put on a display of unprecedented 
unity when they re-elected Pres. 
August Scholle and Sec.-Treas. 
Barney Hopkins without opposition 
and gave them a full executive 
board of administration candidates. 

The convention mapped out a 
program to promote full employ- 
ment by adopting a resolution call- 
ing for governmental action at the 
national, state and local level in the 
present unemployment crisis. It 
called for increased unemployment 
compensation payments to those 
presently out of work, and pro- 
posed income tax relief for unem- 
ployed and workers forced on a 
shorter week. 

A comprehensive legislative and 
political action report won the un- 
animous support of the delegates, 
as did a strong resolution on civil 
rights. 

The convention endorsed Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams (D) and Lieut. 
Gov. Philip A. Hart (D) for re- 
election. Supreme Court Justices 


George Edwards and Talbot Smith 


also won endorsement in the fall 
2lections. 


| 


dustry last year. 


‘Rather Be 


as 


THE FIRST SUB CHECK ever received by any American see 
is delivered to Anthony Mannino of Detroit by mailman James 
Stewart, a member of Branch 1 of the Letter Carriers Union. Man- 
nino is a member of UAW Chrysler Local 7 and has been laid off 
since May 4. The check came to $13.93. Supplemental Unem- 
ployment Benefits were negotiated by the UAW with the auto in- 


Working’ 


Says SUB Recipient 


Detroit—Anthony Mannino of Detroit made history last week. 
He was the first American worker to receive a supplemental un- 
employment benefit (SUB) check, under the terms of contracts nego- 


tiated last year by the United Auto‘ 


Workers with the auto industry. 

Told that his name will probably 
be cited in labor history books 20 
or 30 years from now, Mannino 
appeared unimpressed. 

“I'd rather be working than get- 
ting SUB checks,” he said, drily. 
“But don’t misunderstand me,” he 
continued. “I’m darn glad to get 
this check. It’s only $13.93, but 
when you're laid off, $13.93 looks 
like a thousand bucks to you.” 


Works as Assembler 

Mannino, a member of UAW 
Chrysler Local 7, works as an as- 
sembler in the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion’s Jefferson - Kercheval plant 
here. He makes $2.11 an hour... 
when he’s working, that is, which 
is not too often. 

“I've been in this plant since 
March 1951,” he said, “but I’ve 
been laid off every year except 1953 
and 1955. In °51, the year I was 
hired, I was laid off twice. In °54, 
when I got married, I was laid off 
for more than seven months.” 

This year, he got laid off in Feb- 
ruary, was recalled, but only to be 
laid off again on May 4. He does 
not expect to be recalled until Sep- 
tember or October. 

He receives a state unemploy- 
ment check of $33. Added to his 
SUB check, this gives him a total 
weekly benefit of $46.93, which is 
equal to 65 per cent of his 40-hour 
take-home pay. 

However, Mannino will not re- 
ceive the maximum of 26 checks. 
The Chrysler trust fund has not yet 
had a-chance to build up to maxi- 
mum strength, due to heavy layoffs 
since last December. It currently 
stands at 22.07 per cent. Thus, 
Mannino will probably receive only 
about five SUB checks. Laid-off 
workers with higher seniority ~ 
get a few more. 


Live With Parents 
Mannino and his wife, Nina, who 
is pregnant, live with his parents on 
a quiet, residential, tree-lined street 
on the East Side of Detroit. The 


well-kept lawns, the back-yard gar- 
den, the neat house attest to the 
family’s pride of ownership. 

“I guess I’m luckier than a lot 


of my fellow workers on layoff,” 


says Mannino. “I don’t have to 
pay a high apartment rental or 
make steep payments on a house. 
My car is all paid for, and I don’t 
own any furniture to speak of, so 
I don’t have any big bills there. 

“Actually, it isn’t just luck,” he 
continued. “I just don’t dare to buy 
anything big, knowing I’m going to 
be laid off every so often. If I were 
sure of steady work all year round, 
I'd go out and buy some of the 
things we need.” 

Manino comes from an active 
UAW family. His father, Philip, 
who is a member of UAW Local 
1166, has been working for the De- 
troit- Michigan Stove Company 


(now called Welbilt Corporation) - 


for 35 years. This company has 
been unionized only since 1951, 
after a bitter organizational drive. 
Pioneer Organizer 

Philip Mannino, one of the pio- 
neer UAW organizers at the plant, 
was threatened by hoodlums more 
than once. A punch press oper- 
ator, he recently lost four fingers i in 
an accident at the plant. 


Although Mannino’s SUB check 
was the first to arrive, other laid- 
off Chrysler workers, and workers 


at Ford and General Motors plants 
throughout the country, are now 
getting their checks in the mail. 

In a few states, such as Indiana, 
Virginia and Ohio, unfavorable rul- 
ings by state agencies have pre- 
vented integration of SUB and state 
benefits, thus depriving UAW 
members living in those states of 
SUB benefits, at least for the time 
being. Twenty states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia now permit such 
integration. 
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Louisiana Victory Spurs 


Battle on ‘Wreck’ Laws 


By Milton Plumb 
While labor in Louisiana celebrates its legislative victory in 
winning passage of a bill repealing that state’s “right-to-work” law, 
AFL-CIO organizations in Montana, Indiana, Washington and Cali- 
fornia are girding themselves for show down battles against pending 


“scab” proposals. 


In Montana, AFL-CIO Pres.® 
James S. Umber is leading a united 
labor drive to stop enactment of 
the union-busting measure being 
pushed by an employer-front or- 
ganization which calls itself the 
Montana Right-to-Work Associa- 
tion. The group is seeking to place 
a “right-to-work” initiative proposal 
on the November general election 


ballot. 


Farmers Join Drive 

Local unions and central bodies 
have backed up the Montana AFL- 
CIO executive board’s appeal for 
funds to fight the move by making 
contributions totaling several thou- 
sand dollars in the first week. 

But labor is not alone. The 
15,000-family Montana Farmers 
Union has joined hands with Mon- 
tana labor and is vigorously work- 
ing to defeat ‘the initiative. Pres. 
R. R. Renne of Montana State 
College, an economist, and Attor- 
ney Gen. Arnold Olsen, as well as 
prominent church leaders, have also 
come out against the legislation. 

The AFL-CIO central body is 
publishing ads in daily and week- 
ly newspapers throughout Mon- 
tana. The daily press chain 


' owned by the Anaconda Copper 
Co. has refused to print labor’s 


ads as “controversial” while 
printing three ads sponsored by 
the “Right-to-Work” Association, 
Umber said. 

To get labor’s side before the 
people in cities in which the Ana- 
eonda dailies monopolize the field, 
door-to-door distribution of ads re- 
printed from other newspapers is 


being made. 


Concerted Fight 

The unions also are circulating 
signature withdrawal petitions in the 
belief that when the people learn 
the facts about the union-busting 
laws they will want to remove their 
names from initiative petitions they 
previously signed. 

In Washington an opinion was 
issued by Attorney Gen. Donald 
Eastvold permitting persons who 
signed the “right-to-work” initia- 
tive petitions there to remove their 
names. This was a necessary pre- 
liminary to a concerted drive by 
the United Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee urging persons who signed 
the petitions to request that their 
names be withdrawn. 

Indianapolis Jabor joined hands 
at a meeting of 100 local union of- 
ficials, representing both the In- 
diana federation of labor and in- 


\dustrial union council. They 
pledged all-out support from their 
unions to a united effort to counter 
the “right-to-work” drive in the 
Indiana legislature. 
Pres. Jake Roberts of the In- 
dianapolis Central Labor Union 
called for a vigorous campaign 


“against the reactionary business 
groups who want to write into the 
state constitution this vicious law 
banning the union shop as a con- 
dition of collective bargaining.” 
James Robb, representing the 
Steelworkers, called on labor to 
unite to “beat this employer-fi- 
nanced program to bust organized 
labor,” and Troy Toddy, of the 
Auto Workers Citizenship Council, 
pledged support to the united pro- 
gram. Chairman Gene San Soucie 
of the Indiana Conference of Team- 
sters, said that united state-wide 
action by the Indiana labor move- 
ment was imperative. 


California Prepares 
California labor is preparing its 
moves to counteract the announce- 
ment by the California Association 


of Employers that it has opened a} :& 


campaign for the immediate enact-| : 


ment of a “right-to-work” law. 

The president of the employer’s 
group, Winston M. Caldwell, was 
quoted by a San Francisco Ex- 
aminer reporter as saying: 

“The campaign will take mil- 
lions, but the money will be made 
available.” 

The CAE campaign will have the 
direct assistance of the Southland 
Committee, a southern California 
employer group, and the National 
Right-to-Work Committee headed 
by former Rep. Fred A. Hartley, 
Jr., co-author of the Taft-Hartley 
law. 


Marilyn Moor Wins 
Fulbright Award 


Pittsburgh—Marilyn Moor, edu- 
cation director of the Clothing 
Workers in western Pennsylvania, 
has been awarded a Fulbright schol- 
arship for a year’s study at the 
University of Paris. 

Miss Moor, who plans to leave 
for France in September, will be 
the first Fulbright scholar to go to 
France on a quest for information 
on labor. She intends, however, to 
use Paris as a base for studies of 
labor education activities through- 
out the European labor movement. 


‘CERTIFICATES were won by 45 members of 20 lodges of the 
“Railway Clerks upon completion of a course in leadership orienta- 


tion conducted by the Labor Education Div. of Roosevelt Univer- 
sity, Chicago, in cooperation with the union’s Chicago District Coun- 


‘cil. Shown receiving the awards from Frank McCallister (second 


-from left), director of the Labor Education Div., are (left to right) 
Pres. William T. Jackson, Lodge 6323; Pres. William G. Denison 
of the district council, and Pres. L. D. McFarland, Lodge 2087. 


: _ Getting on with the J ob 


Legion Post 
Citation Is 
Given Meany 


Pittsburgh—The American labor 
movement ‘“abhors and _ rejects 
every anti-democratic regime” and 
is the “unrelenting foe of totalita- 
rianism of every stripe,” Peter M. 
McGavin, assistant to AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, told a Flag 
Day rally sponsored by the Alle- 
gheny County post of the American 
Legion. 

McGavin accepted a citation 
awarded Meany by the American 
Legion of Allegheny County. He 
called it “an honor paid to the 
American labor movement which, 
like the American Legion, is dedi- 
cated to keeping alive the great 
traditions of personal liberty upon 
which our beloved nation has been 
built.” 

In informing Meany of the cita- 
tion, Chairman John H. Shenkel of 
the Allegheny Legion’s American- 
ism Committee, congratulated him 
for “splendid Americanism activi- 
ties and particularly the recent ar- 
ticle that appeared in a national 


:| magazine in reference to the menace 


of communism.” 
“You are 100 percent correct,” 


:|Shenkel wrote, “and I should like 
:|to have the opportunity to show 
|our appreciation of your outstand- 


ing work as a real American.” 
McGavin said that just as the 
American labor movement was mili- 
tantly anti-Nazi, it is now mili- 
| tantly anti-Communist, “and we do 
not intend to change our mind be- 
cause of any Kremlin face-lifting 
or teeth-flashing smiles,” he added. 


15,000 UE Workers 
Vote to Join UE 


More than 15,000 workers in 
northern New Jersey plants form- 
erly under contract with the un- 
affiliated United Electrical Workers 
have voted for membership in the 
AFL-CIO’s Electrical Workers. 

All but one shop in the onetime 
UE stronghold balloted decisively 


Butchers Ask All-Out Drive 
For Poultry Inspection Law 


The Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen “reluctantly” switched 
support to a “second-best” bill to require mandatory federal in- 
spection of poultry in order to eliminate any possibility that differ- 


ences between consumer groups?- 


would prevent enactment at this 
session of Congress. 

Testifying before a Senate Agri- 
culture subcommittee, S. W. Bark- 
er, director of the AMCBW’s 
Poultry Department, said that the 
safety of consumers and poultry 
workers demands that “immediate 
steps be taken to stop the flow of 
filthy, adulterated and diseased 
poultry through processing plants 
to market.” 


Outline Provisions | 

Barker said that one-third of the 
cases Of food poisoning reported 
to the U.S. Public Health Service 
each year are attributed to poultry 
and poultry products. He pointed 
out that, in addition, some 26 
diseases may be transmitted from 
poultry to man. - 

Any mandatory poultry inspec- 
tion law should contain the fol- 
lowing provisions, the AMCBW 
spokesman maintained: 

1—Inspection both before and 
after slaughter. 

2—Requirements for plant and 
facilities sanitation and sanitary 
processing methods. 

3—Administration by an agency 
which has sole concern for health 
and consumer protéction. 

4—The cost should be met by the 
federal government through ap- 
propriations. 

Barker said that the AMCBW be- 
lieved that a bill by Sen. James E. 
Murray (D-Mont.) best met these 
points. Murray’s bill—S. 3176— 
would put the proposed poultry in- 
spection service in the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Support New 

“We still believe the Food and 
Drug Administration, because its 
sole interest is health and consumer 
protection, is the best center for a 
mandatory poultry inspection pro- 
gram,” Barker testified. 


in recent weeks for IUE affiliation. 


“However, we have great con- 


fidence in the judgment of the pub- 
lic health and consumer groups 
which have appeared before you, 
If they believe S. 3983 will pro- 
vide a good program for the pro- 
tection of the consumer and poultry 
worker, we will support the bill.” 

S. 3983 was introduced by Sens. 
Murray, Pat McNamara (D-Mich.) 
and George Bender (R-O.) after 
the three had served as a subcom- 
mittee which held hearings on man- 
datory poultry inspection last May. 
This would place inspection in the 
Meat Inspection Branch of the 
Dept. of Agriculture. 

Meanwhile, Rep. Leonor K. Sul- 
livan (D-Mo.) introduced a federal 
poultry inspection bill in-the House. 
This also would place inspection in 
the Agriculture Dept. 


Louisiana Solons 
Get AFL-CIO News 


Baton Rouge, La. — The 
Louisiana State Labor Coun- 
cil renewed subscriptions to 
the AFL-CIO News for 140 
state legislators. 

The 39 members of the 
Senate and the 101 members 
of the House had been receiv- 
ing the publication since its 
inception under a_ subscrip- 
tion entered in May, 1955, by 
the Louisiana State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

In notifying the lawmak- 
ers that the AFL-CIO News 
would be sent to their homes 
for another year, Sec.-Treas. 
E. J. Bourg of the recently 
merged state labor body write 
each lawmaker: 

“We trust you will peruse 
its columns and thereby have 
the opportunity of knowing 
better than ever the affirma- 
tive side of the story of the 
labor movement.” 
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Meany Demands U. S. 
Spur German Unity 


. AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany called on the U.S. to give “top 
priority” to the problem of German reunification in freedom in a 
radio address commemorating the East German workers’ uprising 


against communism on June 17, 


“The U.S. cannot bring this about alone,” he said in a talk over 


the American Broadcasting Co.‘ 


1953. 


network. “But it can and should 
rally the leading democratic pow- 
ers and the United Nations to press 
for the realization of this vital 
objective. Only by such reunifica- 
tion will the people of Germany 
ever be free.” 

There are immediate reasons, he 
stressed, why “prompt and ener- 
getic” U.S. leadership is especially 
urgent now. 

Reds Tighten Barriers 

“Under orders from Moscow,” he 
explained, “the- Communist East 
German regime is trying to deepen 
and make permanent the division 
by setting up new barriers against 
travel by individuals between 
democratic Germany and the Rus- 
sian-occupied zone. 

“The Kremlin is becoming in- 
creasingly hostile to German re- 
unification except on terms and 
conditions dictated by Soviet 
rulers. . . « The real aim of the 
Kremlin is for a completely 
sovietized Germany to be swal- 
lowed up behind the Iron Cur- 
tain.” 

This, Meany maintained, would 
be a fatal blow to the cause of 
world freedom. 

“Our own national interests re- 
quire that our government should 
give top priority of consideration to 
the problem of German national 
reunification in freedom,” he de- 
clared. 

“Without it, there can be no in- 
tegration of free Europe. Without 
the integration of free Europe, 
there can. be no effective collective 
security and lasting peace on that 
key continent. And without a 
Europe secure in its peace and free- 
dom, our own national security, 
peace and freedom are in constan 
jeopardy.” ; 

Plea for Plebiscite _ 


He recalled the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council’s proposals for a 
free and democratic plebiscite in 
which the Germans could choose 
between the plans proposed at the 
Geneva summit conference by 
British Prime Minister Anthony 
Eden and former Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov. 

The impasse reached by the Big 
Four, Meany said, should, “under 
no circumstances, mean postponing 
indefinitely further effort to solve 
this most vital problem.” 

Any shelving of this urgent 
problem would only lead to dan- 
gerous moods of despair among 
the German people over the 
prospects of their reunification,” 
he declared. “World peace, free- 
dom and justice demand that no 
effort be spared to end this dead- 
lock over the future of Ger- 
many.” 

He expressed*confidence that the 


free world can count on the “loy- 
alty and good faith” of the free 
German labor movement and other 
democratic forces in the federal 
republic. : 

He expressed the U.S. labor 


attention to the “sinister united- 


munists’ Socialist Unity Party. 

“We are sure they will continue 
to refuse to enter into any pacts 
with the foreign-imposed~ govern- 
ment which today represses mil- 
lions of Germans in the East Zone,” 
he said. * 

Tribute to Workers 

The AFL-CIO president paid 
high tribute to the East German 
workers who three years ago re- 
volted against the “barbaric cruelty” 
of their Soviet oppressors. 

“Because of their heroism,” he 
said, “June 17, 1953, will for- 
ever remain an inspiring land- 
mark in the history of man’s 
struggle against inhumanity, in 
the annals of mankind’s fight for 
justice and freedom. 

“The American people and 
friends of freedom in all lands will 
never permit the date merely to 
pass into history. 

“These heroic German workers 
fought for more than their own 
economic improvement, democratic 
rights and national freedom. They 
fought for the ideals cherished by 
all decent mankind. They lost that 
battle, but their spirit remains un- 
crushed.” 


Prison Made 
Products Save 
U. S. $4 Million 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in his role as a member of the 
board of directors of Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., has turned over to 
Atty.,Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
a check for $1.5 million represent- 
ing the second dividend of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

A previous payment of $2.5 mil- 
lion means that industrial opera- 
tions in federal prisons have re- 
turned a total of $4 million in earn- 
ings for the 1955-56 fiscal year to 
the federal Treasury. 

The corporation is wholly owned 
by the government and provides 
employment for inmates of federal 
prisons. It is under the administra- 
tive supervision of the attorney gen- 
eral and the director of the Bureau 
of Prisons, but the board of direc- 
tors is responsible for its policies 


and program. 


ciation, said that free injections 
refused to cooperate. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Denville, N.J., Medics End 
Free Salk Vaccine Boycott 


Denville, N. J.—A physicians’ boycott of a free clinic for Salk 
anti-polio vaccine injections has been broken by Republican Mayor 
John F. Hogan, for 37 years general chairman of the Railroad 
Signalmen on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 

Earlier this year, the city received 1,200 doses of the vaccine 
from the State Board of Health to be administered without charge. 
Local doctors, following the line of the American Medical Asso- 


Hogan persuaded a physician of a different stripe, Dr. M. J. 
Powell of Bedminster, N. J., to do the work free. His work won 
him a meritorious service medal from the Denville Post of the 


Now the local physicians—six of them—have capitulated. The 
city has received another 1,150 doses of the vaccine and the Den- 
ville doctors have agreed to administer it without charge. 


were “socialized medicine,” and 


movement’s warm commendation |i 
of the German Federation of Labor |: 
for its steadfast refusal to pay any |: 


front propaganda” of the Com-|' 


MAN AGAINST MACHINE demonstrated the burning intensity with which East German workers 


rose against Communist brutality on June 17, 1953. Their heroic action, defeated when Russian 
tanks ‘proved more powerful than the stones these workers are throwing, was commemorated by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany in an ABC radio network address. 


Justice Dept. Silent on Rehiring 
*Risks’ Fired from Harmless Jobs 


The Justice Dept. announced a policy of “full compliance” with a Supreme Court decision curbing 


the “security” program—but refused to say what would happen about former federal employes previ- 
ously discharged from non-sensitive jobs as “risks.” 


William F. Tompkins, assistant 
attorney general for internal secu- 
rity, said the court’s decision out- 
lawing use of “security” procedures 
against employes in non-sensitive 
jobs would be complied with “fully” 
and in “spirit.” 

The department, he said, had 
notified other federal agencies to 
restore suspended employes holding 
non-sensitive jobs. It is understood 
that 17 persons thus suspended 
were restored with back pay. 


Stiff ‘No Comment’ 

The department also instructed 
other government agencies not to 
use security procedures in the fu- 
ture against employes in non-sensi- 
tive positions. 

A Justice Dept. press officer, 
however, flatly refused to tell the 
AFL-CIO News what, if anything, 
would be done about hundreds of 
persons actually discharged from 
non-sensitive jobs under security 
procedures. 

Asked whether these former em- 
ployes would be restored to jobs, 
the press officer said the depart- 
ment’s position was “no comment.” 

The Republican National Com- 
mittee has been indoctrinating party 
workers with a claim that the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s “security” 
program had resulted in the “sepa- 
ration” — either by discharge or 


Schnitzler to Speak 
At FDA Celebration 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
Schnitzler will speak June 27 at 
official ceremonies marking the 
50th anniversary of the passage of 
the first federal pure Food and 
Drugs Act and the Meat Inspection 
Act. 

Other scheduled speakers are 
Canadian Minister of Health Paul 
Martin, Sec. of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson, Commissioner. of 


Food and Drugs George P. Lar- 
rick, government officials and in- 


voluntary resignation—of thou- 
sands of so-called “risks.” 

There was no breakdown in this 
claim of the number in “sensitive” 
and the number in “non-sensitive” 
positions. 

Challenges GOP 

Former Sen. Harry P. Cain (R- 
Wash.), now a member of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, 
challenged the GOP National Com- 
mittee’s statistics in a Denver speech 
charging gross misrepresentation 
and serious abuses in the “security” 
program itself. 


The Supreme Court on June 11 
ruled 6 to 3 that an Eisenhower ex- 
ecutive order, extending security 
procedures to all federal employes, 
had gone beyond the scope.of a 
1950 statute passed by Congress. 

The court majority observed that 
either disloyalty or unsuitability 
could be used as grounds for firing 
a federal worker, but that if the 
worker was in a “non-sensitive” 
job he could not be subjected to 
summary suspension without pay 
and without a hearing and fired with 
no right of appeal. 


Labor Backs U. S. Employes 
In Fight for Recognition 

The AFL-CIO backed up previous demands of government em- 
ployes’ unions for enactment of the Johnston-Rhodes bill to provide 


official recognition of government employe unions and establish 


ment of grievances. 

In testifying before the Senate 
Civil Service Committee, AFL-CIO 
Legislative Rep. George D. Riley, 
hit at Administration opposition to 
the measure and called its provi- 
sions “reasonable in the extreme.” 


Basic Work Rights 


The Post Office Clerks, largest 
federal employe union, also ap- 
peared before the committee to sup- 
port the bill, which it said would 
provide federal workers “basic 
work rights and privileges that 
Congress has long held standard 
for private industry.” 

E. C. (Roy) Hallbeck, NFPOC 
legislative director, described pres- 
ent government employe griev- 
ance procedures as “hopeless” and 
struck out at Administration op- 
position to* the establishment of an 
impartial arbitration board to settle 
grievances, = 

“This section is the very heart 
of this legislation,” Hallbeck said, 
“and failure to include it in any 
bill passed by the Congress would 
be a grave mistake.” 


fact that the departments and 


dustry: representatives. 


agencies of the government have ex- 


machinery for the orderly settle-® 


Hallbeck charged that the very] . 


pressed opposition to arbitration is 
the best proof possible that such 
features are needed. 

The 30-page NFPOC testimony 
included six exhibits providing evi- 
dence of current abuses by the Post 
Office Dept., particularly attempts 
to “gag” and intimidate employes 
and to restrict their right to petition 
Congress. 

Also presenting statements in 
support of the bill were its House 
sponsor, Rep. George M. Rhodes 
(D-Pa.), and Sen. Pat McNamara 
(D-Mich.). Rhodes called present 
government personnel policies “ar- 
bitrary, undemocratic and confus- 
ing” and said they are “a continua- 
tion of discredited practices which 
enlightened private industry has 
eliminated because they were inef- 
ficient, wasteful and undesirable.” 


Government No Exception 

McNamara told the committee 
that satisfactory employe-manage- 
ment relations “require that the 
employer deal willingly with his 
employes.” 
“The federal government is no 
exception to this principle,” he 


said. 
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Louisiana Steps Forward 


EPEAL of the Louisiana mislabeled “right-to-work” law is a 
credit to the new members of the House and Senate who voted 
the repealer and to the hard-working people who organized politi- 
cally to make these results possible. 
This marks the first time since 1947 that a so-called a 
work” repealer has been passed in any state. The Louis 
victory came in the face of strenuous opposition from aeSRE 
industrialists backing anti-union laws on a state-by-state and 
national scale. ' 


Too Late-Little—Long 


Stim enormously rich basic steel industry has a week to improve 
and modernize its inadequate proposal in a new contract to the 
United SteelWorkers. 3 
If basic steel refuses to improve the offer—correctly charac- 
terized by the union as “too late, too little and too long” in the 
application of so-called benefits—the burden of an unnecessary 
strike will be on the companies. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has told Pres. David J. McDonald 
of the Steelworkers that the whole united labor movement shares 
“concern over industry’s failure to recognize (the) valid needs of 
workers.” McDonald is assured of complete AFL-CIO support in 
asking the steel companies to act as responsible corporations, ready 
and willing to pay the wages and other benefits their workers have 
earned by tremendously increased productivity. 


The People’s Business 


i feranageee of Congress are understandably anxious to wind up 
their session, prepare for the political conventions and run 
their own campaigns. Thought of a July 15 potential adjournment 
date would mean, however, that almost all major legislation would 
die. : 

This Congress has business to do for the people before its mem- 
bers go home to attend to their private affairs. 

There has been remarkable speed on the appropriations bills, 
but precious little substantive legislation for the general welfare 
of the people. 

We need a new social security law providing insurance for 
workers totally and permanently disabled, aid to the schools, the 
Douglas bill providing assistance to chronically depressed areas. 

We need minimum wage legislation to protect millions of 
workers in interstate commerce now denied the safeguards of the 
law. We need a civil rights bill embodying at least the minimum 
protections proposed in the bipartisan “omnibus” measure 
approved by the House Judiciary Committee. 

Congress should take time to vote approval of a high-level federal 
dam at Hells Canyon on the Snake River, which at least seems 
assured of approval by committees in both Houses. 

There are other important measures that Congress should pass 
before adjournment. The Capitol is air-conditioned, the summers 
in Washington are not intolerable, and two or three weeks of work 
would enable the 84th Congress to write a creditable record. 
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Keep the Torch Burning! 


Re 


(The state of the nation on Fath- 
er’s Day, 1956, was summed up in 
the New York Times by the paper’s 
Washington Correspondent James 
Reston. Herewith, Mr. Reston’s 
views.) 

By James Reston 

This was by all.odds the cheeriest 
Father’s Day in a long time. It is 
true that the President did not issue 
a proclamation about it the way he 
did on Mother’s Day, thereby giv- 
ing the Democrats their first issue 
of the campaign, but if father will 
just look around he will see that 
everything is lovely. 

A rubber company in Akron, 
Ohio, for example has finally pro- 
duced what all responsible fathers 
have been longing for ever since 
the invention of the wheel—a tire, 
believe it or not, “with built -in 
peace of mind.” 

A Fifth Avenue men’s store, no 
doubt after generations of unre- 
mitting research, has unearthed a 
striking photograph of Whistler’s 
father. 

Meanwhile, a group of distin- 
guished New Yorkers have organ- 
ized “The Committee to Save Our 
Children’s Teeth, Inc.” which, out- 
side of a committee to save their 
souls, is just what was needed. 


‘Thank You Doctor!’ 

The medical profession, too, long 
the bane of father’s existence, has 
finally come through. Just when 
some of us were fearful that a heart 
attack and an abdominal operation 
were not good for a man at 65, Dr. 
David Allman, president-elect of 
the American Medical Association, 
dispelled the gloom. 

“When President Eisenhower re- 
covers,” said Dr. Allman, “he will 
be in better physical condition than 
any of his political opponents, Re- 
publican or Democratic, have been 


‘| at any time in their lives.” 


This statement has helped ex- 
plain one of the great mysteries of 
the Presidential campaign. Why is 
it, we have been asking ourselves, 
that Estes Kefauver has steadily 
lost ground? The answer is. that 
all the other candidates—Eisenhow- 
er, Stevenson, Harriman, Lyndon 


Johnson and Senator Stuart Sym- 


Cheeriest of Father’s Days 


ington—have either undergone seri- 
ous medical operations or enjoyed 
some other terrible illness. 

Kefauver alone, the old “iron 
man” of the Tennessee football 
team, suffers from perfect health, 
and is therefore eliminated. 


Peace of Mind 
The President’s doctors and their 
adviser and spokesman, James C. 
Hagerty, have done more to pro- 
mote the national peace of mind 
than anyone in our society since Dr. 
Coué. =" 


Before the President’s attack 
they described him as being in 
“perfect health.” When the attacks 
took place, they were publicized as 
“stomach upset.” When this diag- 
nosis proved to be slightly inaccu- 
rate, Dr. Snyder reassured every- 
body by saying he knew all along 
that the President had ileitis, and 
Dr. Heaton announced ten hours 
after the operation, that it would 
probably increase the President’s 
life span, and certainly not stand in 
his way of running for a second 
term. : 

No effort has been spared to re- 
assure the electorate. By an elabo- 
rate series of decoys the. President 
was whisked to Walter Reed Hospi- 
tal by back -door routes to avoid 
photographs of the President on a 


TTT 


* a. ae 
“Starting out on a date with 

ony a dollar and fifteen cents 

is one of the best arguments | 
abt for joining a union!” 


stretcher, and we now have Mr, 
Hagerty’s word for it that the Pres- 
ident is back in command and that 
there has been no lag in the public’s 
business. 

Meanwhile, all the old political 
controveries in Washington have 
been played down. Secretary of 
State Dulles has said that he and 
the President, despite their contra- 
dictory remarks about the neutral 
nations, see eye to eye about the 
advantages and/or disadvantages of 
neutrality. 


Under Secretary of Defense 
Reuben Robertson has announced 
that the recent squabble about the 
United States guided-missile pro- 
gram has been overplayed and mis- 


are ahead of the Russians in this 
field. 


The Ice Cold War 

In contrast, the Russians are in 
really bad shape. We have forced 
them to change their tactics. They 
are squabbling among themselves. 
They have started forces of free- 
dom inside their country which are 
obviously phony, but which will un- 
doubtedly cause them a lot of trou- 
ble. Nothing, or at most very little, 
has changed there, except the cast 
of characters, 

The American father, therefore, 
could relax and enjoy his big day. 
Even on small things, the struggle 
of “competitive coexistence” 
the Russians is going well. 

For example, this reporter re- 
ceived a wire from a Detroit liquor 
manufacturer this morning chal- 
lenging the Russians to prove that 
;their vodka is better than our vodka. 

“You are cordially invited,” it 
said, “to a vodka party in the Con- 
gressional Room of the Willard 


invited representatives of the Rus- 
the best Russian vodka for com 


vodka. It should be interesting.” 


teresting in Washington. The mood 
of the capital is in perfect harmony 


with the mood of the country. 


understood and that, overall, we 


with 


Hotel on Tuesday, June 19, from 
4:30 p. m. to 6:30 p. m. We have 


sian Embassy to bring samples of 
parison with the best Americat 


It sure should. Everything is in- 
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THE INNER MAN is never, but NEVER, neglected at a workers’ school, summer 
ot winter. These hearty diners in Kentucky talk things over at the luncheon break. 


ment. 


As the youngsters throughout the nation joyously 
Z g leave school for their summer vacation, their big 
brothers-and sisters, and often their parents, are all 
set to enter schools of a different sort. 

The new wave of scholars is made up of working 
men and women who bélong to unions. The schools 
they attend during the summer months are the train- 
ing grounds where they hope to develop themselves 
for leadership roles in the trade union movement. 

More than 100 such institutes are on the calendar 
for the late spring, summer and early fall of 1956. 
They are being sponsored by international unions 
and their district groups, by local and state central 
bodies. They are béing held from New England to 
the Pacific Coast, from the Canadian border to the 
Gulf states. 

By the time the last one closes its gates on the 
final student, an estimated 7,500 workers will have 
absorbed the lore and techniques of free trade un- 
ionism from both labor leaders and technicians, and 
from experts from other walks of life. The AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Education is cooperating in many of 
them. 
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'|Kids Vacation, Parents Go Back to School 


THERE’S ALWAYS the chance of meeting people from outside the union move- 
A farmer and his wife helped farm problem discussion at this Colorado 
School. New understanding of mutual problems results. 


.. 7,500 Workers Start School 
. To Learn More About Unionism 


005 


The training includes lectures in classes—which 
may be held on the shore of-a lake or under the 
trees as often as in a formal classroom—panel dis- 
cussions, and workshops where they “learn by doing” 
what they have been taught. 

Some read pamphlets and write reports on them. 
Others prepare leaflets or newspapers. Still others 
sharpen up their wits by debating in mock negotia- 
tion or arbitration sessions, or by discussing the 
issues in the coming presidential campaign. 

It seems as if the students always learn more about 
such things as presenting a grievance or negotiating 
a contract or holding their own in a political debate 
from each other than from their instructors. 

When they go back to their homes and their plants, 
they generally take with them a better understanding 
of the job the labor movement has to do, and they*e 
better equipped to do their share of that job 

They get something more, too, according to a lot 
of experts in worker education whose conclusions 
are based on years of instructing and observing at 
training institutes. They get a better understanding 
of what a union means to a man, or a woman. 


POLITICAL EDUCATION is always high on the agenda at workers’ summer 
pec This one, held near Barre, Vt., drew students from all of Northern New 
gland. 
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ONE OF THE NICE THINGS about a workers’ summer school is that the classes 
are often held outdoors, such as this one on the campus of Purdue University. 
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THE PICTURE shows men studying—no fooling. They're Textile 
Workers attending a Pennsylvania workers’ summer school. 


CENTENNIAL COMMENCEMENT of Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J., honored Pres. 
Louis P. Marciante (right) and Sec.-Treas. Vincent J. Murphy (left) of the New Jersey Federation of 
Labor with honorary degrees of doctor of laws for “many years of devoted and untiring efforts on 
behalf of organized labor.” With them are Msgr. John L. McNulty, president of the university, and 
|Lucia Albanese, Metropolitan Opera star who also received an honorary degree. 
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How to Buy: 


Bread and Butter Facts: 


Housing Yearbook 
Pinpoints Needs 


By Bert Seidman 
Economist, Dept. of Research 
Bors members of the House of Representatives will soon be con- 


sidering housing legislation. In recent years, housing measures 
for the people have had rough going in the House. 


Before deciding on their vote, the congressmen would do well 
to examine the Housing Yearbook for 1956 just published by the 
National Housing Conference. It is 
chock full of information. about 
America’s housing needs, and the utter 
inadequacy of existing housing pro- 
grams. 

Here is just a ‘small sample of the 
important facts contained in the 1956 
Housing Yearbook: 

© In Reading, Pa., a typical mid- 
dle-sized city, low-rent public hous- 
ing represents only 3 percent of the 
total housing supply, but 16 percent 
of the population is in substandard 
housing. The situation isn’t much 
better for middle-income families. 
Only families with a minimum in- 
come of $8,500 can afford to buy 
new three-bedroom houses offered for sale in Reading. 


© In 1949 Congress authorized construction of 135,000 low-rent 
public housing dwellings a year for 6 years—a total of 810,000 units. 
Each year since then the House of Representatives has cut the ac- 
tual allocation to the lowest figure the Senate would accept. 


| The result is that by 1955, when the six-year period was over, 
construction had been started on fewer than 200,000 units, less 
than one-fourth of the program contemplated in 1949. 


|» Yet, lack of low-rent public housing for relocating low-income 
families is the most important reason for the slowdown in slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment in communities all over the 
' country. 

ee | @ Puerto Rico leads the parade in slum clearance and urban re- 
ee devglopment. Projects are underway in 21 Puerto Rican cities. 
Tennessee, the nearest competitor, has only six. Moreover, proj- 
ects in Puerto Rico are generally larger than those on the mainland 
in proportion both to population and the scope of the attack on the 
slum areas. ‘ 

| What accounts for Puerto Rico’s success in urban redevelopment? 
Plenty of local initiative, no problem in relocating non-white families 
because there is no racial discrimination, complete acceptance of 
the need for public housing for families displaced from slums and 
an early start on comprehensive planning. 


}_ © Workers in the building trades are frequently made the scape- 
goat for high housing costs. Yet, labor costs constitute less than 
one-third of the total selling price of new houses and in terms of 
the ultimate costs to the homeowner, only 12 to 15 percent. 


In fact, while hourly earnings of construction workers are above 
the average, the annual income of building trades workers in 1949 
ranked fourth from the bottom among all industry groups. 


‘| Any individual trade unionist or local union concerned with hous- 

ing conditions in the community or in the nation as a whole will 
find a great deal of vital information in the Housing Yearbook, 
including the vote of each congressman and senator on public hous- 
ing bills since 1949. 


You can get the Housing Yearbook by sending $3 to National 
Housing Conference, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 
$,D.G 


125 Young People 
Study Civic Affairs 


New York—The 11th annual session of Encampment for Citi- 
zenship opening July 1 at the Fieldston School, Riverdale, will 
provide 125 young men and women from all sections of the 
country with six weeks’ study of public affairs and an opportunity 
to learn the practical techniques of community participation and 

action. 

Limited to students 18 to 23 years old, the program brings to- 
gether young people from many different racial, religious and 
economic groups, who live together in close comradeship and 
undertake an intensive analysis of citizenship problems through 
lectures, film forums, discussion groups, field trips and workshops. 
Sports and recreational also are provided. 

The focus of study is on the meaning of democracy and the 
issues of civil liberties, civil rights, intergroup relations, labor and 

the role of the government in economic life, the 
United Nations and U.S. foreign policies. The faculty is com- 
posed of a distinguished group of experts in public affairs, drawn 
from universities and public agencies. 

Since the first encampment was held in 1946, over 1,100 young 
people have attended its sessions. Groups cooperating with the 
undertaking include the Auto Workers, Amalgamated Clothing 
sie Workers, and International Ladies’ Garment Workers. 


Cars Increasingly Complicated 


By Sidney Margolius 


ODERN high-horsepower cars with automatic 
drives, multi-barrel carburetors and complex 
ignition systems are increasingly complicated to re- 


pair. They require more expert service and their - 


engines require more sensitive adjustments, because 
of their close tolerances, than older cars. needed. 


Unless present-cay cars do get expert care, some 
queer phenomena 
occur. In fact, one 
of the country’s out- 
standing service ex- 
perts tells this de- 
partment that nowa- 
days a given symp- 
ton may not be at 

- all related. to the 
seemingly ailing 
component. 

In modern cars, 
everything must syn- 
chronize. One com- 
ponent can throw 

* others out. An au- 
tomatic transmission 
may fail to upshift 

promptly because the motor itself needs a tuneup. 

Or a car may creep, not because anything. is wrong 

with the transmission, but because mechanics some- 

times advance the idling speed to offset stalling 
caused by improper carburetor adjustment or faulty 
ignition. 


Not only are cars more delicate and precisé, but 
they are driven under increasingly harder conditions. 


Making Ends Meet: 


Pointers on Summer Cooking: 


By Nancy Pratt 


HE last thing most housewives want to think 

about during the hot weather is cooking elaborate 
meals. However, easily prepared meals built around 
steaks or “heat and serve” dishes are too expensive 
to serve every day. 

The trick is to 
come up with meals 
that are relatively 
easy on the budget 
and require little hot 

“work or preparation 
time. Here are some 
pointers on such 
summer cooking. 

Choose foods that 
require the least 
cooking possible to 
avoid or minimize 
adding hot-oven heat 
to the hot-weather 
temperature. 
have to cook, choose 
foods that can be 


meen on top of the stove, or at most, popped” 


under the broiler for a few minutes. 

Hamburger meets these qualifications nicely and 
is also fairly inexpensive (unless you insist on chopped 
sirloin). You’d be surprised at the almost unlimited 
variations on hamburger offered by a browse through 
a good cookbook. Hamburger with sour cream or 
barbecue sauce are some simple examples. 

Fish is also quick to prepare and easy on the 


If you. 


Nothing is as rough on a car as today’s stop-and-ge 
traffic congestion. 

For these reasons it’s Pas important to 
find a reliable repair shop. Car owners not only can’t 
repair their own cars any more but they can’t even 
take a chance on relatively inexperienced repairmen, 
Here are tips developed with the aid of auto club 
and repair specialists that can help a cost-harassed 
and repair-bedeviled car owner select a competent 
service shop. 

Does the shop use modern test equipment? The 
equipment’a shop uses is one clue to its competence, 
A well-equipped shop these days increasingly needs 
and should use volt meters, engine operation and 
vacuum gauges, distributor gauges and fuel-mixture 
testers. ‘ 

Does the shop look well-organized? Mechanics 


themselves judge service shops by their appearance, 


They know that a clean, well-organized shop is better 
able to handle a car efficiently. Admittedly a dirty 


- Shop may have a top-notch mechanic. But the shop’s 


appearance does often reflect the attitude of the 
owner and mechanics towards your car. 

Does the mechanic diagnose carefully? A careful 
shop makes adequate tests before it will say what the 
trouble is. A less skilled or less careful serviceman 
is more apt'to give a flash diagnosis. 

Is the shop unionized? As with other services, the 
special advantage here is that since work conditions 
are more stabilized (the men have seniority and stay 
on the job) you are more likely to get highly-skilled 
personnel. Many union shops also have formal 


apprenticeship programs of four-year duration, plus 


additional training, which further assures car Owners 
of skilled service. 
(Copyright 1956 by Sidney Margolius) 


pocketbook. Instead of baking fish, you may want 
to simmer it on top of the stove with a little milk 
for moisture. You might also try cooking fish for 
two meals and then using some of the batch cold for 
a salad meal. 

Other meats that are relatively simple to prepare 
include broiled liver, fried ham slices, Canadian 
bacon, and ground lamb patties. 

Concentrate on cooking at one time for several 
meals ahead. Of course, you can’t avoid all cooking 
in summer, but planning ahead can help you cut down 
on the number of oven séssions. 

If you generally have potatoes every night, for 
instance, you may plan it so you serve potato soup 
one night (try it chilled with chopped chives), a potato 
salad the next day, and say hashed browns the third 
day. You could cook up enough potatoes for all 
three meals at one time. 

Many of the hamburger recipes such as tamale pie, 
Swedish meat balls, or spaghetti with meat balls can 
be cooked ahead in large amounts to serve as repeat 
dishes. 

Beware of cutting out necessary food in summer. 
‘Hot weather meals can be simple, but they still need 
to be nutritive. 

Hot dogs and ice cream may be easy to prepare 
and may satisfy the children’s tastes, but they don’t 
make enough of a rounded meal for a steady diet. 
If you’re not serving hot vegetables, for example, be 
sure to serve a dinner salad or a bowl of fruit for 
dessert. Cut down on fancy cakes and pies, if you 
like, but don’t neglect to include some basic starches 
like bread and potatoes every day. 


How Good Is Your Dentist? 


New York—Probably everybody who has ever had 
a tooth pulled or a cavity filled has wondered if the 
service he was paying for was the service he needed 
—and going on from there, wondered how a layman 
could tell. 

Redbook Magazine, which a few months ago 
printed the results of an investigation that showed 
startling discrepancies in the prices charged for medi- 
cal services by physicians and surgeons in different 
cities, has been doing some wondering, too. 

So it sent 15 volunteers into the field who were 
given examinations by 48 different dentists in cities 
stretching from Albany, N. Y., to Spokane, Wash. 
Each volunteer was examined by three different den- 
tists, one of them by six. 

The results are summarized by William A. Lyd- 
gate in an article, How Good'Is Your Dentist? in 
the June issue of the magazine. The conclusions as 
to good service, mediocre or bad are based on prior 
interviews with practicing dentists and faculty mem- 
bers of a dental school. 

“The idea,” Lydgate writes, “was to find how thor- 
ough each dentist’s examination would be, how many 
cavities different dentists studying the same mouth 
would discover and how the fees they proposed to 
charge for dental work would compare. ... 

“Some of the examinations given by the dentists 
in Redbook’s survey fell far short of the minimum 
standards set by the American Dental Association; 
others, however, were remarkably thorough. 

“In 60 percent of the cases, different dentists look- 
ing at the same mouth reached the same general con- 


clusions as to conditions that needed fixing. But 
in the remaining 40 percent of the cases, the diag- 
noses showed startling differences.” 

Here are some of the things Lydgate finds “start- 
ling”: In El Paso, Tex., one dentist told a patient 
she had five cavities, another said nine. In Win 
ston-Salem, N. C., another volunteer was told by the 
first dentist she visited that she had four cavities; by 
the second, eight, and by the third, 13. 

Estimates for proposed treatment went all the way 
from $5 to $92 in the case of one patient, from $140 
to $525 in the case of another. One dentist wanted 
$23 for filling two cavities, another $43 for taking 
care of nine. 

Nearly half the dentists failed to take X-rays, 
though the ADA considers them essential to a good 
examination. At least 25 percent made no mention 
of cleaning the teeth. Many failed to take the pa 
'tient’s dental or general health history. On the other 
hand, they all did well in reporting serious gum con- 
ditions such as gum recession or erosion, pyorrhea 
and loose teeth. 

The key to telling how good a dentist, the article 
concludes, is by learning how’ to tell a good exami- 
nation. It outlines the six main parts of a thorough 
examination: 

“Complete health inventogy and dental history; 
cleaning and scaling; X-rays of every tooth; locating 
all cavities, no matter how small; detecting abnormal 
conditions of the gums or mouth; and full explana 
tion by the dentist of his treatment plan, number of 
visits and proposed fees.” : 
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Soup to Nonsense: 


Man in Kitchen 


By Jane Goodsell 


A you tired of cooking three meals a day, and 
do you wish your husband would show an in- 
terest in cooking? Do you daydream of reclining in 
an easy chair while he busies himself in the kitchen, 
stirring, beating, seasoning, basting and tasting? 

If you have been thinking along these lines, stop 
it! If your husband 
can’t even fry an 
egg, thank your 
lucky stars. Love 
him, cherish him and 
keep him from temp- 
tation by hiding your 

_ cookbooks. 

A man in the 
kitchen is a menace 
to all concerned. 

I’m not talking 
about professional 
chefs who do a busi- 
nesslike job of cook- 
ing in hotels and res- 
taurants. My targets 

are the home-grown variety who, at odd moments, 
are seized by uncontrollable impulses to make 
crepes suzettes, shrimp curry or Italian spaghetti. 

Amateur male cooks do not cook meals. They 
produce dishes. They cook because they feel like 
cooking, and they almost never feel like cooking at 
times when people are hungry. 

The impulse to cook usually hits them between 
midnight and 2 a. m. and the resulting creation is 
always described as “the like of which you’ve never 
tasted before.” This I will not deny. 

Women collect recipes, but men scorn them as 
reins on the imagination. The only exceptions are 
recipes they have personally pried from some exotic 


For Your Health’s Sake: 
More Vacation 


Dr. Morris Brand 


VOID taking perishable food on your vacation 
trip unless you freeze it before starting and 
then pack it in a good thermos carrier. Warm spoil- 
ing foods spawn bacteria and fungus and even gen- 
erate certain poisonous products. Don’t eat foods 
that either smell or look abnormal. Such foods are 
better in the garbage 
can than you in a 
sick-bed. 

Unless obviously 
fresh and constantly 
refrigerated, avoid 
eating cold slaws, 
potato. salads, 
creamed products 
and other prepara- 
tions which are 
known to be fre- 

* quent gastro - intes- 
tinal offenders. 

Avoid eating ina 
places which are ob- 
viously unclean. 
Soap and water are 

sufficiently cheap these days so that every eating and 
drinking place cannot have any excuse for unclean- 
liness. 


Drinking Water 
Don’t drink from unknown wells and streams. If 
you are uncertain as to the water’s purity and you 
must use it for drinking or cooking purposes, boil 
it hard for 15 minutes or use chlorine tablets. Cau- 


Is a Menace 
‘character—a French chef or a Swiss hotel keeper 
or a Rumanian gypsy. ; 

pees es ee 


OMEN pride themselves on the ability to cook 
economically, but men insist on a variety of 
rare and bizarre ingredients. French truffles, shallots, 
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Hollywood Observer: 


Trapeze a Circus— 
Plus Lollobrigida 


By Paul Patrick 


leeks, imported wines, obscure spices or little known FOLLY WooD—Almost everybody of every age loves a circus, 


herbs are almost always indispensable to the dish. 


The entire success of the delicacy depends on 
some poetic concept, such as unsalted butter or 
freshly ground pepper. This is explained at length, 
followed by a large fuss about the cooking utensil. 
This may be a well-seasoned French casserole or 
an antique iron kettle or almost anything except a 


plain American pot. 


Male cooks insist on an audience, and neighbors 
are summoned to watch the artist at work. He fur- 
nishes a running commentary, like a magician’s, 


throughout the performance. 


The audience is expected to ‘register admiration 
and to sniff appreciatively, but all other conversation 


is taboo. 


Finally—after an hour or so—the dish is pro- 


nounced finished. It may be so highly seasoned that 


your hair stands on end—or it may be indistinguish- 
able from the stew served at the school cafeteria— 


but it doesn’t matter. 


- By this time everybody is so hungry, and so hyp- 
notized by the soothsaying palaver, that applause is 


unrestrained. 


Of course the kitchen is in an unbelievable mess, 
but our hero is busy now. He’s being clapped on the 
back, and the group is singing “For He’s a Jolly 


Good Fellow.” 


You can’t expect him to clean up the kitchen. 
You wouldn’t expect Toscanini to sweep the audi-. 


torium after a concert, would you? 


Safeguards 


tion is better than dysentery or one of the typhoid 


fevers. 
Milk 


Do not drink non-pasteurized milk unless you boil 
it first no matter how inviting the thought of drink- 
ing fresh milk straight from the cow or goat. If 
milk must be transported for any distance, keep it 
well refrigerated. fs 


Swimming 


You will not dive into water of unknown depths 
with subsurface rocks or stumps. You will not swim 
in polluted waters. You will not swim when you are 
tired or full of food, or overheated, or chilled, par- 
ticularly where strong currents or undertows may be 
present. Allow at least one hour between the meal 
and the swim. Don’t swim out too far alone. The 
best place is the safe beach with a lifeguard. Swim- 
ming is a relaxing sport. Remember to keep it so for 


you and yours. 
Sunstroke 


The victim is dizzy, nauseated and may have 


headache and become unconscious. The skin is hot 


and dry, pulse rapid and there is a high fever. 
Call a doctor. 


not give stimulants. 


Both heat exhaustion and sunstroke can be avoided 
by shunning the obvious causes, by drinking cool 
drinks frequently and by having extra amounts of 
salt on food. Under extreme conditions and when 
there is a loss of a large amount of perspiration, 


you may need salt tablets. 


Remove victim to a shady, cool 
place, lay him on his back, loosen all tight clothing 
and remove as much of the outer garments as pos- 
sible. Apply cold, wet packs to head and body. Do 


so grab the family and hurry to see the movie “Trapeze” when 
it comes to your town. 

If ever a picture has captured the exciting and intriguing circus 
atmosphere, its very smell, it is this United Artists release of a lavish 
Hecht-Lancaster production, in color and Cinemascope. ; 

For a bonus, in addition to outstanding performances by Burt 
Lancaster and- Tony Curtis, 
there’s Gina Lollobrigida who 
certainly has what it takes when 
it comes to filling the scanty cos- 
tumes of a girl acrobat who has 
a way with men. 

But the picture really belongs 
to the cireus, its people, its ani- 
= mals—and most of all to the star 
# male aerialists who defy death on 
a the flying trapeze. 

Colorful circus characters and 
scenes of physical action abound 
in the film. You'll catch your 
breath at some of the split-second 
falls from the high trapeze. Such 
E expert editing has been done that. 
| I dare you to find the cuts where 
the doubles took over from the 
actors, 

: mi The simple plot involves the 

Gina Lollobrigida triangle created by Lollobrigida 
when she forces her way into the Lancaster-Curtis aerial act in a 
French circus. Naturally, they both fall in love with her and this 
threatens to prevent Lancaster from achieving his ambition of hav- 
ing Curtis do the “triple’—three somersaults while flying high in 
mid-air from one trapeze to the hands of a “catcher” hanging head 
down on another. 

Sir Carol Reed, the director, and James Hill, the producer, for 
Hecht-Lancaster Productions, have created an entertaining motion 
picture studded with fine acting by an outstanding cast, including 
Katy Jurado, Thomas Gomez, Johnny Puleo and Minor Watson. 

kkk 
I DON’T know how many of you read Robert Ruark’s big novel, 

“Something of Value,” dealing with the white man’s fight against 
the Mau Mau in modern day Africa. Some of my friends disagree 
with me but I like the book even though it took a strong stomach not 
to skip some of the torture scenes described therein. 

In any event, Rock Hudson, one of Hollywood’s newest male 
stars, has just been signed by MGM to portray the biggest role in 
the picture, that of the young white hunter who’s forced to track 
down and kill his boyhood friend, a native youth who becomes a 
Mau Mau leader. 

Much of this picture will be filmed in Africa. ‘Richard Brooks, 
who did such fine work on “The Catered Affair” and “Blackboard 
Jungle,” will direct. Pandro S. Berman is the producer for MGM. 

- oe 
D ONALD O’CONNOR and Ann Blythe have started two weeks of 
rehearsals at Paramount before filming starts on “The Buster 
Keaton Story.” Working with them is Buster Keaton himself who, 
as technical adviser, will help both in O’Connor’s portrayal of him 
and in the restaging of memorable scenes from Keaton’s old pictures. 
Remember them? Incidentally, Donald O’Connor has just been 
elected to the Board of Directors of Screen Actors Guild. 
kk * 
[p= REYNOLDS and her bridegroom, Eddie Fisher, are 
busy emoting before the cameras in the RKO comedy, “Bundle 
of Joy.” This is a rather cute story in which Debbie plays the part 


of a salesgirl in a department store owned by Adolphe Menjou and 
his son, Eddie Fisher. Robert H. Harris, well known on the Broad- 
way stage and for his many television roles, portrays a head floor- 
walker who wears his carnation as though it were the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor. Veteran actor Melville Cooper has a plump role 
as the butler in Menjou’s mansion. Norman Taurog is directing. 
Edmund Grainger is the producer. 


CARE Employes’ 
Gift Honors Woll 


New York—The Union of 
CARE Employes is commem- 
orating the life and work of 
the late AFL-CIO Vice Pres. 
Matthew Woll, a founder and 
for 10 years a vice president 
of the cooperative assistance 
agency, by sending a set of 
the CARE American Book- 
shelf overseas in his name. 

The set consists of 99 pa- 
perback volumes containing 


VALEDICTORIANS of their respective high school graduating classes, Angelle Alessi (left), 17, and 


- Ellen Ann Lindemann (right), 18, the daughters of bus drivers, won the annual college scholarships 


offered’ by Chicago Car Men’s Div. 241 of the Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employes to 
the children of its members. The former will attend Loyoia University, the latter DePaul University. 
They are shown with Pres. Daniel J. McNamara of Div. 241 after presentation of the awards in Car 
Men’s Hall. . ‘ 


basic literature on the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

AFL-CIO - Pres. George 
Meany: commended the un- 
ion for its action in a letter 
to Pres. Pearl V. Lynch, 
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Factory Din Splitting More Workers’ Ears 
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THIS WORKER really has a noisy job— inside a stainless steel 
tower that went into the atomic submarine Nautilus. 


NOISE IS OFTEN a big hazard in the shipbuilding industry. These 
chippers are working on a preassembly for a tanker. 


How Much Noise 
Can Ears Stand? 


Some noises drive you crazy, some are unpleasant but bear- 
able, and some you scarcely notice or get used to quickly. What 
is it that makes noise on the job harmful and how is it measured? 

The loudness or intensity of a sound and its frequency or pitch 
are the two main factors involved in considering injurious noise. 
The unit for measuring the intensity of sound is called the decibel. 

Normal conversation lies between 50-75 decibels. A low whis- 
per is about 10 decibels. The top level at which voice communi- 
cation is still possible, by shouting, is around 80-85 decibels. 

Specialists differ as to the number of decibels the average ear 
can stand without injury after continued exposure, but it is usually 
considered to be around 90 decibels. One authority says that most 
people feel discomfort at the level of 120 decibels, actual pain 
at 140, and that at 160 decibels, the ear drums may be ruptured. 

The second factor, frequency, is also important as a cause of 
ear injury, for a noise of high intensity is considered more likely 
to be harmful if it is of high frequency. An air hose, for instance, 
has a high frequency sound, while a locomotive whistle has a low 
one. 


The ear is particularly sensitive to frequency in the region of 
2,000 to 6,000 cycles a second. It is in this range that the first 
signs of deafness usually occur, though it may be a while before 
a worker becomes aware that he is gradually growing deaf. For 
he may still be able to hear ordinary conversation as it is weil 
below this frequency. 


By Holiace Ransdel = 
It’s a noisy world we live in, and every day it's 
growing noisier—on the streets, at home, in the air 


= |—but most of all in the factories. 


In big and small plants across the nation, indus 
4, | trial workers have long had to bear what seems a 


terrific ‘roar to enybody coming into one of them 
from outside. ve 

Workers have been putting up with the racket 
without protest, as something that couldn’t be helped, 
or that you finally get used to. 

bid 8 you stk think What they imind moet about 


a | their work, many will say—the noise. 


There are upward of 400 noisy trades and occupa- 


sitions where there is danger of ear damage. 


Not only is the loud noise in a boiler shop, ship- 
yard, jet aircraft plant, forge shop and other job 
places likely to harm the hearing, but injury can also 


: be caused by less loud but higher frequency noises, 


such as the whir of textile machinery and the high 
speed ringing sounds of a saw in a lumber mill, 


=/among many others. 


“Industrial noise is perhaps the most serious en- 
vironmental health problem confronting American 
industry today,” Dr. Charles F. Shook, medical direc- 
tor, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., told a recent round 
table discussion on noise in industry held by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 


Reaching Unbearable Stage 
Although it is far from being a newly discovered 
hazard, the term “occupational loss of hearing” was 


:|developed and began to be used in workmen’s com- 


pensation cases only in recent years. 

It was defined at the NICB discussion as meaning 
“permanent deafness, partial or total, of a worker 
who is or has been employed for a long time in an 
injuriously noisy place.” 

While there’s nothing new about noise in industry 
—weaver’s deafness, for instance, is discussed in 
German medical tracts of the 18th century—what is 
news is that the rising flood of noise in plants may 
now be reaching the unbearable stage—on some jobs 
at least. The power and speed of modern machines 
have been increased tremendously in the last few 
years. 

Take paper making, for instance, one of the indus- 
tries where noisy machines speeded up to increase 
production seem to have passed the point where 
workers can endure the noise. 

“It used to be that the paper maker could be iden- 
tified by the fingers missing from one or both hands,” 
said Pres. Paul L. Phillips of the Intl. Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers at a labor-management safety con- 
ference. 

“Today he can be recognized by his hearing aid,” 
Phillips told the group. “This has become a serious 
problem, and it grows progressively worse as more 
and more machines run faster and faster.” 


Boilermaker’s Ear Common 


Historically, the noise problem in industry dates 
back to the early days of the industrial revolution 
when the frightful din of the spinning machines 
added to the victims of industrial deafness women 


and children who worked in great numbers in the 


new mills. 


With the rapid spread of power driven machinery, 
more and more workers had to endure the ear-split- 
ting racket that went with running the machines. 

But it is the boilermakers’ trade that has the long- 
est and worst record of deafening workers. “Boiler- 
maker’s ear” is a term hoary with age, probably dating 
back to the period shortly after the invention of the 
steam engine and the need for boilers that could 


withstand high steam pressures. Boilermaker’s deaf- 


ness was long accepted as practically inevitable after 
a oe ae coe eee ee 
proof of experience at-the trade. . - 

It was. therefore natural that the Solinakeds 
union, whose members knew about noise from jong 
and bitter experience, should be in the forefront of 
organized lJabor’s fight against occupational deafness. 
Other unions are now also becoming increasingly 
aware of the problem. 

But it wasn’t until the last few years as the tide 
of noise in industrial America rose higher and higher, 
that the Boilermakers -and the allied groups were 
able to develop an extensive program and policies 
On industrial deafness. . 


Press for Compensation 


The Boilermakers since the late 40’s has been ac- 
tive in pressing for improvements in state workmen’s 
compensation laws involving occupational deafness 
and has fought many a struggle in the courts to win 
compensation for its members suffering from job- 
induced loss of hearing. 

How recently the struggle began to win compen- 
sation for injuries to workers’ ears caused by noise 
on the job is shown by the fact that one of the ear- 
liest, if not the earliest award in an occupational loss 
of hearing case, as related in a 1954 pamphlet of the 
Boilermakers’ union, was issued by the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission as late as 1947, when an em- 
ploye of A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, was awarded 
$2,000. 

When in the same year, the court of appeals in 
New York affirmed for the first time a workmen’s 
compensation board ruling upholding an award to a 
worker who had been gradually deafened by the 
noise on his drop forge job, industry really became 
alarmed. 

Then in 1950 in Wisconsin, the Boilermakers’ un- 
ion successfully prosecuted its first loss of hearing 
case and won an award and payment of $4,200 for 
one of its members, Carl Johnson of the union’s 
Lodge 1509, in addition to winning awards in several 
other isolated cases. 

By now the insurance carriers were thoroughly 
aroused, and took a test case on appeal to the Wis- 
consin supreme court. A main contention of the 
carriers was that the loss of hearing claims were not 
covered by workmen’s compensation “on the theory 
that the men had failed-to demonstrate a wage loss.” 


Partial Victory for Union 


In late 1953, the court upheld the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission on the application of the law 
in the case, but the decision had no bearing on the 
question of fact. In other words, the court ruled 
that occupational loss of hearing is applicable under 
the law, but the big problem still remained—to prove 
the facts as to the degree of loss, amount of hearing 
that might be recovered, amount due to illness, old 
age, etc., as opposed to amount due directly to noise 
on the job. 

The ruling was a partial victory for the union’s 
position, however, and in 1955 the Wisconsin legis- 
lature added to schedule injuries, occupational deaf- 
ness in permanent partial and permanent total loss 
of hearing due to prolonged exposure to noise on the 
job. But it also retained the distinction made in the 
*53 amendment between total deafness by accident 
and that caused by prolonged exposure to industrial 
noise. 

Several other states in 1955 also added loss of 
hearing to the schedule injuries and five increased 
the number of weeks for which compensation is 
payable. Delaware and North Carolina added par- 
tial loss of hearing to the schedule injuries, and 
Oklahoma added deafness caused by accident to the 
list of permanent partial disabilities. 

States increasing the period of compensation for 
loss of hearing include Delaware, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma and Pennsylvania (in 1956). 
A score of others increased maximum weekly bene- 
fits for permanent partial disability including Ala- 
bama, California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Tennessee, Utah and 
Vermont. 


“UNION MAID” 
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(LL BE BACK INA SSS 
MINUTE, MR.GOTROX--- 
I'M GOING TO GET THIS 
FIVE-DOLLAR BILL CHANGED! 


ONE---TWO--- 
THREE --- FOUR-- 
AND FIVE ! 


THANKS, MR.GOTROX! 
NOW | CAN MAKE 
MY TWO-DOLLAR <_] 
CONTRIBUTION TO 

COPE RIGHT Away! 


van. A Bill Perkins 
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© THE NAM MUST * 
NEVER HEAR OF THis! 
> ME---GOTROX--- 
SPEEDING UP A 
COPE CONTRIBUTION!!! 
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Willard & Ohelien 


THE MOST REMARKABLE RECENT EXAMPLE of false 
md misleading advertising was a full-page private utility blurb in 
many of the country’s biggest newspapers claiming that the United 
States is in the “lead” in developing “atomic electric power.” 

The thing was false in its facts and false in its broad implication 
that America had gained its alleged “lead” through the efforts and 
investment of “independent electric and power companies.” 

This $100,000 blurb backfired badly when Sens. Clinton Ander- 
son (D-N. M.) and Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) began an hour-long 
colloquy on the Senate floor mixing irony, sarcasm and technical 
debate to bring out the following facts:. 

© The Russians have had a 5,000 kilowatt atomic reactor since 
1954 and this country doesn’t have a commercial reactor of that 
capacity yet. 

® The power companies claimed one reactor at Arco, Ida., which 
was actually blown up for experimental reasons. 

© They claimed Chicago Pile No. 1—completed wholly at gov- 
ernment expense in 1942 to develop the bomb—as a reactor related 
to atomic electric energy, which it wasn’t and isn’t. 

® They included a Los Alamos reactor that has been dismantled. 

© The advertisement’s claim that there are 55 completed power 
reactors ignored the fact that not one can produce electricity in 
commercial quantity. 

© The advertisement claimed 35 reactors “being built or planned” 
or “under study,” but failed to say that only one is actually under 
construction, that its electric power cost will be extremely high, 
that the government is subsidizing construction to the extent of 
75 percent. 

© The advertisement failed to say that since passage of the 
amended Atomic Energy Act of 1954, supposed to “unleash” the 
private companies, the Atomic Energy Commission has not issued 
a single license for an electric power reactor. 

Anderson is chairman of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Gore is a committee member, and they know what 
they are talking about. 


kkk 
WHEN THE ADVERTISEMENT CLAIMED seven “large 
atomic electric plants on the way or under study,” Gore professed 
himself baffled by the meaning of the term “under study.” 
Anderson replied: “I do not know why they stop with seven. 
They could just as well have said 70, because American industry 
has the Russian plants under study. It has the British plants under 
study.” 
Gore sarcastically asked why if our “independent electric and 
power companies” have done so much, the Russians are years ahead 


with their 5,000-kilowatt reactor, and the Soviets were first to drop a|§ 


hydrogen bomb from an airplane. 

The power companies, Anderson suggested, “should find out who 
prepared the advertisement and certify him a permanent award and 
membership in the Loyal Council of Ananias,” the New Testament 
character struck dead for lying. 

Ananias is right: the advertisement even listed the atomic plant 
of the submarine Nautilus and the prototype reactor built prior 
to that—neither of which produces electricity—as two of our 
marvelous achievements that helped “independent electric and 
power companies” give America its non-existent “lead” over all 
the world. 

And as Anderson and Gore gravely explained to each other, the 
$100,000 estimated cost of the advertisement will all come out of 
the ultimate consumers’ pocket. The cost, said Anderson, “will 
go into the calculations of why their rates need to be sustained.” 

The funny thing is that the full-page advertisement was carried 
locally in both the Evening Star (afternoon) and the Post & Times- 
Herald (morning)—and neither one of them reported a line on the 


devastating Anderson-Gore denunciation of the falsehoods peddled 
as truth. 


MAZ UMA FINANCE Co. 
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| Morgan Says: 


the vice president frankly: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Morgan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p..m., EDT.) 


guess the Ladies Home Journal was right when it 
warned the country: “Never underestimate the 
power of a woman.” 


The League of Women Voters has chosen to tackle, 
of all things, the baffling subject of world trade. Per- 
sls there is no issue in Washington on which you 

a can more readily get more 

massive misinformation. 
No session of Congress 
is complete without the 
parade of pressure groups 
glibly quoting experts on 
tariff policy, and the dire 
consequences that will en- 
sue if their advice is not 
. followed. But with all this 
authoritative talk nobody, 
it develops, ever bothered 
to ask the public what it 
thinks. That is, nobody 


did until the League of Women Voters came along. 


The league turned 3,500 females loose in 41 states 
to ask questions of people. Nearly two years and 


Vandercook Says: 


Women Tackle World T raile Snafu 


more than 11,000 interviews later, the league has 
come up with a collection of “Facts and Attitudes 
on World Trade” that should force the dispensers of 


prefabricated prejudice on the subject to take quickly 
to the hills. 


kkk 

N its general conclusions, the League of Women 

Voters say “it is a safe observation that extreme 
protectionist views are now held by only a minority 
of our citizens, regardless of the degree’ to 5 
this is reflected in Congress.” 

“But—it concedes—if the balanée of opinion is in 
favor of a more liberal expanding trade policy, it is 
also true that a surprising number of those inter- 
viewed did not have a clear idea of what their per- 
sonal stake might be or what present trade policies 


_and proposals are. 


“Nevertheless—the league goes on—it can hardly 
be over-stressed that the survey showed that accept- 
ance of new economic realities concerning our stake 
in world trade has far out-stripped general attitudes 
toward decisions on public policy to the maintenance 
and development of this trade.” 

What the league is saying is simply that, certain 
lobbyists and Congressmen to the contrary notwith- 
standing, a majority of Americans insist the world is 
round and that more trade is needed to keep it in 
one piece. 


Nixon in Role as Ike’s ‘Smoothy’ 


(This column is excerpted from the_ nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


HE most communicative of the guests at Walter 

Reed Hospital was Vice Pres. Nixon, the first 
time the V.P. has seen his chief since Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s latest illness. 

Yet Nixon swears that neither man mentioned in 
any way the one subject which.must have been 
uppermost in both their 
minds—as it is in the 
minds of all Americans— 
the question of the Presi- 
dent’s fitness to run again. 

Soon after his hospital 
call, the vice president told 
an audience in Annapolis 
that he personally was 
confident that “soon” Mr. 
Eisenhower “will be fit to 
carry the burdens of the 
hardest job in the world.” 


Neither in his speech 
nor in talking to reporters did Mr. Nixon, of course, 
pretend that the President is capable of carrying those 
burdens now or even that he has been equal to them 
for a greater part of the last nine months. . 


On the contrary, Nixon seemed deliberately to be 
preparing the public for the inevitable shock when the 
chief executive again faces the photographers. Said 
“Obviously he looked 
thinner than he had looked before. . . . I think we 
should realize,” Nixon added, “that undergoing such 
an operation for a man of any age is certainly not a 
pleasant experience and you couldn’t be expected to 


As We See It: 


look so hale and hearty . . . as before you went into 
the operating room.” 
x * 


* 
N effort has been made by Sec. of State Dulles 
to make it appear that his view that neutrality 


- is “immoral” and the President’s opinion that, in 


some instance, a nation’s policy of neutrality may be 
honorable and even useful, are really identical, leaves 
confusion worse confounded. Said-Dulles: “I can 
assure you there is no difference whatever in our 
points of view.” The secretary bafflingly added: “It 
is not possible to find a precise formula of identical 
words to express ideas.” 

One idea Mr. Dulles did manage to find words to 
express accurately enough was his statement: “The 
evils which Khrushchev exposes are not merely due 
to the personality of Stalin, but to a system which 
considers human beings as tools of the state.” 


xk *k* 


HE synthetic fog which shrouded the invitation 
to American staff officers to attend the up- 
coming Soviet air show, has now cleared. 

In a fumbling effort to win a temporary propaganda 
hammerlock in the cold war, we appear to have 
turned a casual Russian invitation to a few American 
officers into an open invitation to the whole U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. When the USSR then called that 
bluff, and did say they’d welcome all of them, we 
then hastily refused. 

What will now actually happen is this. Air Force 
Chief of Staff General Twining will go to Russia. He 
will take with him nine top U.S. airmen—trained to 


see and learn as much about a new airplane, even 


though it may only be sighted at a distance, as any 
officers we have. There’s some solemn talk about 
testing Soviet intentions by seeing how many military 
secrets the Reds will really reveal to the American 
party. 

The chances are, they will be precious few. 


Spain Discontent With Franco 


OME kind of democratic system, even if it is 

within the framework of a monarchy” was 
predicted for Spain by Irving Brown, AFL-CIO 
representative in Europe. 

Interviewed on the AFL-CIO radio program, As 
We See It, heard over the American Broadcasting 
Co. network, Brown ‘said that the recent strikes in 
Spain, “which will cpmtians,” indicate an unrest 
“that is not purely economic.” 

“All strata of society in Spain are discontented 
with the present regime,” the AFL-CIO representa- 
tive reported. “This includes the Catholic clergy. 
Dictator Franco tried to use them to suppress the 
strikes, but many refused, and some even indicated 
a solidarity with the strikers.” 

Brown said that he did not want to leave the im- 
pression that the people want to set up a republic 
immediately, or that they want to overhrow Franco, 


but they do want a change. 


“The wave of strikes is a crystalization of the 
total reaction of the people. They came after France 
offered economic concessions to the impoverished 
workers, and have been met with more concessions 
that give only the appearance of more democracy,” 
it was declared. 

“The grant of more independence to Spanish 
Morocco also had a reaction among the people of 
Spain, who felt that what was good for Morocco was 
good for Spain as well.”. 

Continued U. S. aid to Franco delays the iehveinent 
toward some form of democracy, Brown said, since 
Franco is using “the aid to bolster his own power, 
rather than to better the condition of the distressed 
workers.” 


He said that such aid might lead to the division of 


Spain into two groups, one of the extreme left in 
which the Communist influence would be threatening. 
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Oregon Labor Merges 


On Unanimous Vote 


(Continued from Page 1) 


draw opposition to mergers at the 
state and local levels. 


McDonald President 

R. J. Thomas, assistant to 
Meany, presented the charter to the 
-OSLC and gave the oath of obliga- 
tion to the new officers. J. D. 
McDonald, who had served 13 con- 
secutive years as president of the 
old AFL state body, was elected 
first president of the new organiza- 
tion. 
- “The merger means,” he said, 
“that we will have greater eco- 
nomic strength and added political 
strength. It means we will ‘have 
to assume an even greater respon- 
sibility to our members, to business, 
to the farmers and to the general 
public in order to promote those 


Doll and Toy 
Union Opens 
Sales Drive 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A _ nationwide 
campaign to stimulate sales of dolls, 
toys and allied products bearing the 
union label or at least made under 
union conditions both in this coun- 
try and abroad has been announced 
by Harry O. Damino, president of 
the International Union of Doll and 
Toy Workers. 

In a report to the second con- 
stitutional convention of the union 
here, Damino expressed concern 
over the mounting volume of for- 
eign products made abroad under 
non-union conditions which, he as- 
serted, are posing a serious threat 
to unionized manufacturers in this 
country. 

He also pointed to the large num- 
ber of toys made here under union 
conditions which manufacturers are 
failing to advertise as being union 
made. 

The doll and toy workers unani- 
mously re-elected Damino interna- 
tional president and Milton Gordon 
secretary-treasurer. The union’s 
constitution was amended to pro- 
vide safeguards for possible infil- 
tration of corrupt elements into lo- 
cal unions. 


Oregon and its people. 

“This added responsibility we 
gladly accept. I also predict that 
this merger opens a new era of bet- 
ter understanding in sialon 
ment relations. 


Added Strength 
“It means added political strength 
and added responsibility to all seg- 


based solely on the issues and the 
record, not on partisan politics, 
and this will be the policy of this 
new state labor council. , 
“Let me say to you delegates and 
tto those whom you represent that 
this merger will not solve all of our 


provide the needed machinery with 
which to settle our differences.” 
Jess A. Bell, former IUC presi- 
dent who was elected first vice pres- 
ident of the OSLC, declared labor 
still has a big organizing job ahead. 
He reminded the delegates that “we 
are in a different America than 
when we separated 20 years ago.” 


Morse Pledges Fight 

Bell pointed out that the goal of 
60 million jobs has been achieved, 
but is not enough because of the 
expanding economy and the thou- 
sands of new jobseekers coming 
from the schools each year. 

Sen. Wayne P. Morse (D-Ore.) 
reiterated his pledge to continue 
fighting for a high federally-built 
dam at Hells Canyon for the sake 
of full utilization and conservation 
of the nation’s natural resources. 

He also said he will not oppose 
low-head dams built by private 
utilities where they do not inter- 
fere with the maximum develop- 
ment of potential power. 

The OSLC constitution provides 
for a Political Education Dept. un- 
der the direction of George Brown, 
former OIUC secretary-treasurer. 

The Oregon Committee on Polit- 
ical Education was formed at the 
convention and heard addresses by 
Margaret Thornburgh, western di- 
rector of women’s activities for the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education; Al Green, western di- 
rector, and Mrs. Zoe Wilson, state 


director. 


Hoffman Scores GOP Regime 
For Failure on T-H Changes 


St. Louis—An unscheduled platform clash highlighted one of the 
closing sessions of the Upholsterers’ convention here when UIU 
Pres. Sal B. Hoffman and Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell voiced 


sharply conflicting views on the al-®—; 
leged virtues of the Republican 
Party and the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. 

Mitchell, a convention speaker, 
extolled the GOP and the Admin- 
istration as favorable to the work- 
ing man. He cited an increased 
share of the national income for 
employes, an average $6 a week in- 
crease in purchasing power, more 
money from Congress for the Labor 
Dept. and the anti-discrimination 
program in Washington. 

Hoffman, paying tribute person- 
ally to Mitchell as a friend of labor, 
took sharp political issue after apol- 
Ogizing for differing with a guest. 


Diseusses 14-B 

“Sec. Mitchell is with us, but I 
am quite sure his President and his 
cabinet are not,” he said. 

He charged that Sec. 14-B of the 
Taft-Hartley Act chartered right to 
work laws, and that it was a deal 
by the late Sen. Rober A. Taft (R- 
O.) to get Dixiecrat votes to pass 
the bill over former Pres. Truman’s 
veto. 

“Why doesn’t Pres. Eisenhower 
ask for repeal of that vicious sec- 
tion, which is designed to destroy 
unions?” he asked. 


‘“I am going to vote for the party 
that votes to repeal that section no 
matter if it is Democratic, Republi- 
can, Socialist or whatever. 

“If the entire cabinet thought and 
the Republicans in Congress thought 
as we did, we would not have a 
Taft-Hartley law.” 


Brownlow Hits Medics 

Pres. J. A. Brownlow of the 
AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept., with 
which the UIU is affiliated, de- 
nounced the “political medicine 
men” treating Eisenhower during 
his illness for “politically tinged 
pronouncements” which he de- 
clared are beyond their authority 
or competence, and in the “worst 
possible taste.” 

He also noted that the splendid 
care given the President, “if fur- 
nished to any other man, would 
be denounced as socialized medi- 
cine” by the doctors caring for 
him. / 

The delegates re-elected all offi- 
cers except Herman Schultz, vice 
president for wood furniture, who 
had resigned to become works di- 
rector of the union’s Health, Wel- 
fare and Retirement Village at Sal- 
haven, Fla. His post was left va- 
cant. 


things necessary for the welfare of 


ments of the population. Our vot- | 
ing recommendations have been | 


problems. We are bound to have |' 
differences. But the merger does 


Unity Charter 
FromAFL-CIO 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Gov. Millward Simpson, and Sec. 
of State Everett Copenhaver. 

Fred Pieper, regional director 
for this area reminded the unions’ 
members that if they pass a resolu- 
tion to have a organization drive 
which would double the present 
membership, they must work hard. 
It was passed. 

The merged federation also went 
.on record to support COPE to the 
full extent of its ability. 

The executive committee of the 
AFL-CIO will decide on the time 
and place of the next state con- 
vention, expected to be some time 
in June 1958. 

Boycott Rule 
Is Amended 

: e 
By Council 

The AFL-CIO Execuive Council 
has amended Rule 23 of the Rules 
Governing State Central Bodies re- 
garding boycotts and unfair lists as 
follows:. 

“No state central body shall have 
power or authority to originate a 
boycott. 

“Nor shall such body endorse 
any boycott or order the placing on 
an unfair list the name of any per- 
son, firm or corporation that has 
an agreement with any national or 
international union or organizing 
committee affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO, or any of its subordinate 
bodies, or any subordinate body of 
the AFL-CIO, until the union hav- 
ing such agreement is informed of 
the request made upon the state 
body and has had reasonable time 
to intercede and the union desiring 
action by the state body has, be- 
fore declaring the boycott, sub- 
mitted the matter in dispute to the 
state body for investigation and the 
state body has exhausted all efforts 
to secure agreement between the 
unions involved. 

“After the foregoing procedure 
has been exhausted and the unions 
involved have, nevertheless, failed 
to reach an understanding with the 
state body, the matter shall be.re- 
ferred to the Executive Council of 
the AFL-CIO, which shall be em- 


powered to grant or refuse the re- 
quest for a boycott or other action.” 


Wyoming Gets) 


ANOTHER STATE MERGER, the tenth, was chalked up when AFL aad CIO. degaakeitions in 5 Wyo 

ming united to form the Wyoming State AFL-CIO. Here R. J. Thomas (right), assistant to AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, presents the charter to Paul Shafto, president of the new body. At right are Sec. 
Ed Krusee and Vice Pres. Clyde R. Magill. 


Spokane Observes | 
Union Stores W eek 


Spokane, Wash.—This city 
is observing Union Retail 
Stores Week by virtue of an 
official proclamation by May- 
or Willard Taft in recogni- 
tion of the fact that “union 
retail stores are leaders in 
progress toward a_ higher 
standard of living and play a 
vital role in community ac- 
tivity.” 

The proclamation salutes 
Local 1439 of the Clerks. In 
the last decade, the union has 
tripled its membership and 
increased wages for journey- 
men male clerks from $35 for 
a 48-hour week to $70 for 
40 hours, plus many addi- 
tional benefits. RCIA Pres. 
James A. Suffridge hailed the 
proclamation as “a significant 
contribution to community- 
labor-management relations” 
in the city. 


Bldg. Trades 
End ‘Go Slow’ 
Merger Policy 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The special subcommittee will 
deal with the broad policies in- 
volved in the jurisdiction contro- 
versy and not with specific cases. 
After the policies are set down they 
will be applied and implemented in 
specific cases by the joint building 
trades, industrial union committee 
created by the merger convention 
in New York. 


Six-Member Panel 


Meany announced that the spe- 
cial subcommittee will be composed 
of Vice Presidents Harry Bates, 
Bricklayers; Maurice Hutcheson, 
Carpenters, and Joseph Keenan, 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
for the building trades. Vice presi- 
dents representing industrial unions 
will be Walter Reuther, Auto 
Workers; David McDonald, Steel- 
workers, and L. §. Buckmaster, 
Rubber Workers. 


Steelworkers Win 
Representation Vote 


Kingston, Ont.—The AFL-CIO 
Steelworkers ousted the Commu- 
nist-dominated United Electrical 
Workers as bargaining agent for 
employes of the Frontenac Floor & 
Wall Tile Co. here by a vote of 
131 to 54 in a recent representation 
election. 


New Minister 
For Israel Is 
Top Unionist 


(Continued from Page 1) 

and voiced warm praise for the un- 
stinting, continuous aid American 
unions have given Israel in the past. 

“American labor support has 
been wonderful at decisive periods 
in the life of Israel,” she said. “We 
sincerely hope it will continue.” 

What every Israeli--wants, she 
explained, is American or western 
arms to bring about the balance 


conducive to peace in the Middle 
East. 


Mordechai Namir, general sec- 
retary of Histadrut, becomes minis- 
ter of labor in the cabinet shakeup. 
Due to be elected his successor is 
Pinchas Levon, who formerly held 
the post and later served as minis- 
ter of defense. 

Mrs. Myerson was born in Rus- 
sia and taken to the U.S. as a child. 
Her father worked as a carpenter 
and her mother operated a small 
store in Milwaukee. Her own first 
employment was as a sixth grade 
teacher in Milwaukee’s public 
schools, and later she worked in 
libraries in Milwaukee, Chicago 
and New York. 

The fellow-student she later mar- 
ried, Morris Myerson, first inter- 
ested her in Zionism. When she 
was 23 they moved to Israel and 
settled in a primitive farm commu- 
nity, Merhavia. There she raised 
poultry by day and studied Hebrew, 
Jewish theology and history, and 
Arabic by night, and participated 
vigorously in community affairs. 

In three years she was assigned 
to the Histadrut staff. She was 
elected in 1926 to the Women’s La- 
bor Council, representing Histadrut 
at several international conferences 
and serving as a delegate to Zionist 
congresses. 


She became a director in an air 
transport company, purchased ships 
in the Scandanavian countries, and 
took an increasingly active role in 
politics. In 1948 she went to 
Moscow as Israel's first minister to 
Seviet Russia. Her son, Menachem, 
a cellist, made his debut in New 
York’s Carnegie Hall in 1953. 


Labor’s Efforts 
For Women Outlined 


Brussels—The long-term efforts 
of the free labor movement and the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions to improve the iot of the 
woman worker are summarized in 
a new ICFTU pamphlet, Women! 


It’s Your Fight, tool 
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Union Shop, Wage Increases 
-Top Phone Workers Program 


Cleveland—The union shop and a wage increase top the communications workers bargaining pro- 
_gram formulated during their 10th annual convention. 
The 1,500 delegates also set as bargaining objectives, the elimination of geographical wage differ- 
entials within bargaining units, a shorter work week, health insurance paid for by the company and four 


weeks of vacation after 20 years’ 


The decision to seek the union® 


shop came after lengthy debate, 
with a number of speakers pointing 
to its value in the telephone indus- 


A controversial proposal to split 
district four comprising Ohio and 
Michigan was rejected by an over- 
whelming show of hands vote. Later 
attempts to move for reconsidera- 
tion were defeated. 


Referendum Plan Defeated 

The fight for a separate district 
was pushed by Ohio leaders and 
the proposal had the support of 
CWA Pres. Joseph A. Beirne. -Ad- 
ministrative factors made the 
change essential, speakers declared. 

Arguments against the split 
pointed out that it would reverse a 
program adopted in 1952 when the 
union revamped its organization 
structure. 

The convention also turned down 
a constitutional amendment that 
would have banned proxy voting. 

Just as definitely the convention 
rejected a proposed constitutional 
change that would have required a 
membership referendum before as- 
sessments are levied in the future. 
Proponents of the measure cited last 
year’s convention action when a 
one day’s pay assessment was levied 
to build a defense fund and said 
some membership had been lost 
thereby. 

Other speakers contended the un- 
ion was in far healthier shape as a 
result of the assessment and in a 
better position to back its collective 
bargaining demands. 

Werkau Memorialized 

A touching highlight of the con- 
vention came during a special 
memorial service for the late Sec.- 
Treas. Carlton W. Werkau who 
died last July shortly after being re- 
elected to his post by the conven- 
tion. Still and motion pictures 
showing the union career of Wer- 
kau were projected on a screen in 
a darkened auditorium while Beirne 
and other speakers paid reverent 
tribute to the union official. 


service. 


Packinghouse Union 
Solidly Backs Merger 


(Continued from Page 1) 
immediately with an organizing 
drive, with special emphasis on the 
South. 


Helstein and all incumbent 
UPWA officers won re-election 
without opposition. 


They were given their obligation 
of office by Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey 
of the Auto Workers. Referring 
to the union’s anti-discrimination 
program in his convention address, 
Mazey said he knew of “no other 
union that has fought as hard 
against second-class citizenship as 
UPWA.” 

He said that reecnt events in the 
Soviet Union prove that in the ab- 
sence of civil liberties and political 
freedom “the cause of humanity 
cannot be advanced.” 


Helstein Sets Stage 

Helstein had set the stage for the 
merger vote of the delegates in his 
keynote speech. He noted that the 
convention was being held in the 
city where the packing industry 
had its start in 1818. 

“Now we have the opportunity 
to lay the foundation for the first 
united organization in that indus- 
try,” he said. 

The decision of the Amalgam- 
ated to ratify the merger terms was 
formally reported by Helstein who 
added that the unity pact would 
bring into one group about 95 per- 
cent of the packing. industry’s 
workers. He hoped that the “depth 
and warmth of approval” by 
UPWA would be as great as that 
given by the Amalgamated. 

“Our heritage is one that goes 
back further than our years, and 
that sinks its roots deeper than the 
topsoil in which we have flour- 
ished,” Helstein continued. He 
scoffed at fears that UPWA’s prin- 
ciples “may become diffused, may 


even become dissipated and lost.” 

The threat of automation is espe- 
cially great in the packing industry, 
the UPWA head asserted. More 
and more firms are substituting ma- 
chinery for men. 

Automation, he went. on, “is a 
dangerous and evil thing if it dis- 
locates our society so that men 
suffer fear, want and privation. 
Surely a merged union is better 
able to deal with problems of this 
magnitude.” 


Outlines Demands 


Helstein predicted that demands 
to be served on packers very soon 
would call for wage increases, a 
reduced workweek and improved 
pensions. 


“I say to you with deep convic- |i 


tion that this merged union will 
lead us down the path to a mini- 


mum wage of $2 an hour in the 


foreseeable future,” he declared. 
Hans Naetscher, president of the 
German Food and Drink Workers 
Union, brought the greetings of his 
organization. Naetscher spoke in 
German and a translation of his 
address was supplied by Ernst 


Schwartz of the AFL-CIO Dept. of || 


International Affairs. 


The role of women in the trade 
union movement was discussed b' 
UPWA Field Rep. Hugette Pla- 
mondon of Montreal, Canada. 
Miss Plamondon, a vice president 
of the recently formed Canadian 
Labor Congress, also conveyed the 
fraternal greetings of that body. 
She was presented with a handbag 
by the convention in anticipation 
of a forthcoming trip to Paris made 
possible by Quebec’s trade union- 
ists. 

A resolution adopted by the 
convention called for “a perma- 
nent labor college” to be estab- 
lished by the AFL-CIO for special 
training of labor leaders. 


RATIFICATION OF THE MERGER with the United Packinghouse Workers was the major action 
during the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen’s 19th convention in Cincinnati. Left 


to right, Amalgamated Pres. Earl W. Jimerson, UPWA Pres. Ralph Helstein and Amalgamated Sec.- 
Treas. Patrick E. Gorman wave in unity. 


& 


PHOENIX DELEGATE Ruth Ann Taylor was one of the first to 
register at the CWA convention in Cleveland’s Public Auditorium. 
She’s a member of Communications Workers Local 8519. Over 
1,500 other delegates turned out to help shape their union’s policies 
during the coming year. 


at the Communications Workers’ 


is an AFL-CIO vice president. 


CREDENTIALS ARE PINNED on AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


tenth convention by CWA Sec. 


William A. Smallwood as the union’s president, Joseph A. Beirne 
(right), welcomes the AFL-CIO chieftain to the assembly. Beirne 


On 600,000 


Cincinnati—A goal of 600,000 


Butchers Set Sights 


Members © 


members by the time of the next 


quadrennial convention was set by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
& Butcher Workmen as it concluded its 19th general convention 


here. , 

Pres. Earl W. Jimerson trained 
the union’s sights on the member- 
ship target in the convention’s clos- 
ing session. He pledged a vigorous 
organizing campaign in the South 
and “in the many industries, ‘such 
as poultry, which are in our juris- 
|diction but are only partially or- 
ganized.” 

Jimerson said the merger with 
the packinghouse workers will bring 
us to 435,000. ‘ 


Intensify Program 
Every amalgamated local was 
jurged by the convention to appoint 
| or elect a legislative officer to inten- 
| sify the union’s legislative program. 
| At the urging of the legislative com- 
mittee, the convention acted to spur 
efforts to secure passage of legisla- 
tion requiring inspection of poultry. 

Support was pledged to bills with 
this intent sponsored by Sen. James 
E. Murray (D-Mont.) and Reps. 
J. Percy Priest (D-Tenn.) and Don 
Hayworth (D-Mich.). 

The amalgamated voted to bring 
its next convention in 1960 to At- 
|lantic City, N. J., rather than to 
Miami, Fia., because the hotel as- 
|sociation in the latter city could 
give no assurance that the hotels 
would be organized. 

The committee urged that At- 
lantic City be selected “as a sign 
of solidarity with the hotel work- 
ers” whose members have been on 
strike against the Florida resort’s 
hotels. The Miami local of the 


to designate their city as the con- 
vention site. 


Officers Re-elected 


Jimerson and Gorman won re 
election by acclamation. Twenty- 
three vice presidents were also 
named, two of whom will not be 
seated until the merger with 
UPWA. 

Gorman praised the spirit of 
unity so often demonstrated during 
the sessions. Workers, he said “can 
never make any mistake in promot- 
ing unity among workers.” 

“I consider this to be, the great- 
est convention our union has ever 
held,” he said. 

UPWA Pres. Ralph Helstein and 
members of that union’s executive 
board were given a standing ovation 
when they entered the convention 
near its final moments. 

Jimerson told the visitors the 
two unions would “set a pattern for 
all labor unions in America that 
had AFL affiliations and those that 
had CIO affiliations.” 

Helstein responded that the in- 
dustry in which the two unions 
work was referred to in the early 
years of the century as “the jungle.” 

“Our two organizations over the 
years,” Helstein continued, “have 
cut the trees and let some light in. 
We have drained the swamps and 
made some dry ground so that it 
is a better place for people to work 


amalgamated withdrew its motion 


in.” 
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VOLUNT EER LABOR of pp ta Indians at Chucuito, on the high plateau of Peru, demonstrates 


their eagerness to join the world that has passed them by for four centuries. 


They are shown lay- 


ing the foundation for the William Green Center, one of two in the high Andes, which is being 
equipped with modern tools and machinery through a $50,000 grant from the William Green Memo- 
rial Fund, set up by the former AFL to honor the memory of its late president. 


Free Labor Funds, Technicians 
Raising Standards for Andeans 


Thirty years of dreaming about “making the peons of yesterday the men of tomorrow” is shaping into 
reality in the ancient Andean empire of the Incas. 


The world that time has not passed by, acting through the Intl. Labor Organization and with solid 


support from the labor movements ‘ 


of several free nations, has actual- 
ly started a program to give 10 
million Indians at least the stand- 
ard of living they had when the 
Spaniards first came to the New 
World—and to go on from there. 

It was started in 1954, after dis- 
cussions and planning that started 
in the ILO as far back as 1926. 


Stirring Account 

It hasn’t, of course, gone very far. 
But a stirring account of its first 
tentative moves to clean up the dust 
and debris—human nad otherwise 
—of more than four centuries of 
lethargy and inertia has been pre- 
pared by Agnes Nelson Lockwood 
for International Conciliation, pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment 
for Intl. Peace, under the title, 
Indians of the Andes. 


Mrs. Lockwood spent two months 
in the “altiplano” of Bolivia, Peru 
and Ecuador under the guidance 
of Jef Rens, ILO deputy director. 
She and her husband saw the proj- 
ects as they went into operation and 
as they worked. 

They saw other projects, ready 
to start, which have been held up 
by legal complications, government- 
al failure to keep promises, and the 
incredible difficulty of transport- 
ing the barest elements of civilized 
life through torturous passes to the 
grim plain, 11,000 to 16,000 feet 
in altitude, where life too often ends 
rather than begins at 40 

The emphasis is on community 
development centers. Mrs. Lock- 
wood describes how each is to con- 
sist of shops for carpentry, metal 
work and mechanics; recreation and 
health facilities; schools, and facili- 
ties for developing agriculture so 
people whose normal diet of 700 
to 1,000 calories a day can get 
enough to eat and foreswear the 

coca-leaf chewing that dulls the 
pangs of hunger. Cooperatives, and 
in some areas handicrafts, also are 
being developed. 
Green Fund Donation 

The former “AFL honored the 
memory of its late president by 
contributing $50,000 from the 
William Green Memorial Fund to 
the ILO for carrying on this work. 
The money is being used to provide 
equipment for two William Green 
Training Centers, one in Peru and 
one in Bolivia, to turn young In- 
dians into mechanics capable of 
servicing trucks, tractors and other 
mechanical equipment. 


‘“ 


Some of this money was ear- 
marked for electrical equipment for 
the William Green Center at Chu- 
cuito, Peru. With its installation, 
Mrs. Lockwood writes, “it is hoped 
that the medical dispensary will be 
able to give services that are un- 
available even at the Puno hospi- 
tal.” In Puno, she explains, the only 
hospital in an area of one million 


ing the day because electric power 
is available only after dark. 
The Belgian General Federation 


Indians can’t even take X-rays dur-. 


of Labor, the German Trade Union 
Federation and the organized work- 
ers and employers of Sweden also 
have financed the purchase of 
equipment for vocational training 
centers, she says. 

Indians of the Andes appears in 
the May issue of International Con- 
ciliation. Copies may be ordered 
through the Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N.Y.; prices, 1 to 24 copies, 
25 cents each; 50 to 99 copies, 
18 cents; over 500 copies, 12 cents. 


NPA Offers 100-Point Aid 
Plan for Latin America 


More than 100 recommendations for improving technical aid 


programs are offered by the National Planning Association in Tech- 
nical Cooperation in- Latin America — Recommendations for the 


Future, the first comprehensive ap- 
praisal ever made of such programs 
in a major portion of the world. 
The study, which was published 
recently, was prepared under the 
direction of an NPA committee 
which includes Pres. Arnold S. 
Zander of the State, County & Mu- 
nicipal Employes; Serafino Rom- 
ualdi, AFL - CIO Latin - American 
representative, and Clinton S. Gold- 
en of the Steelworkers. 


It covers both public and private 
programs, Yand recommends that 
both be continued in the future. 
The public programs studied in- 
clude those of the United States, 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies and the Organization of 
American States. 


“These programs have helped 
the drive for economic and social 
development and better levels of 
living in Latin America,” the report 
states. “They have been good for 
the U.S. and for all other participat- 
ing agencies and groups. The cost 
of technical cooperation is low, but 
the returns are high. Technical co- 
operation should be accepted as a 
long - range continuing instrument 
of U.S. foreign policy. 


The recommendations start with 
suggestions for improving the or- 
ganization and administration of 
the programs, and conclude with 
proposals for greater financial sta- 
bility based on continuing appro- 
priations rather than reauthorized 


appropriations each year. 


Labor Asks 
U. S. Renew 
Bolivia Pacts 


Conditional renewal of U.S. con- 
tracts for the purchase of tungsten 
from Bolivia was urged on Director 
of Defense Mobilization Arthur 
Flemming by AFL-CIO Pres. 


"|George Meany at the request of 


the Bolivian labor movement. 

Meany said the AFL-CIO has 
been advised by the Bolivian un- 
ions that unless the agreements are 
renewed, 4,800 miners who sup- 
port families with a total of 24,800 
members will be thrown out of 
work. In addition, the Bolivian 
government will be deprived of 
about $2.5 billion in income which 
it badly needs in view of its present 
financial difficulty. 

The contracts were originally 
signed during the Korean fighting 
at a price understood to be above 
the then prevailing level. 


105 Unionsin CLC, 
1,018,000 Members 


Ottawa, Ont.—The first official 
directory of the new Canadian 
Labor Congress shows 105 affil- 
iated national and _ international 
unions with 1,018,000 members. 

Most of the membership is in 93 
international unions. The CLC has 
16 provincial federations which 
must be united into nine by April, 
1958. 


slave labor exists in the U.S. 


—— | 


Delaney Eracks Down 


On Red's ILO Delegate. 


Geneva—George P, Delaney, AFL-CIO international, representa- 
tive and U.S. worker delegate to the conference of the Intl. Labor 
Organization, won an unprecedented ovation in the ILO’s Forced 
Labor Committee for his sharp rebuttal of Russian charges that 


tween U.S. and Russian delegates, 


& came when Stuart Rothman, solici- 


tor of the U.S. Labor Dept., con- 
cluded a speech outlining the U.S. 
position on a convention - banning 
forced labor. 

In it, he referred to the fact that 
the ILO and the United Nations 
had shown that forced labor exists 
in some countries—he didn’t name 
them—for economic reasons, polit- 
ical coercion and labor discipline. 
Forced labor has not existed in the 
U.S. for a century, he added. 


Delaney Answers Back 

Amazasp A. Arutiunian, the So- 
viet delegate, apparently mindful 
that the UN-ILO report named 
Russia as a country with wide- 
spread forced labor practices, 
charged it had “overlooked” vari- 
ous other forms of forced labor, 
implying that it exists in the U.S. 

“I am glad the Soviet delegate is 
so solicitous about the problem of 
forced labor,” said Rothman. “I 
believe his concern is entirely ap- 
propriate since the UN and ILO 
have found its use widespread in 
his country.” 

“I was speaking of slavery in the 
country of the delegate who sits 
across from me,” Arutiunian said, 
glaring at Rothman. 

Delaney, his face flushed with 
anger, jumped to his feet. 

“Slavery does not exist in the 
U.S. in any form,” he told the Rus- 
sian, “and I invite anyone over_to 
see for himself.” ; 


Use Old Trick 
The exchange touched off what 
seems to be a Soviet effort to kill a 
slave labor convention by loading 
it with amendments which would 
make it meaningless and unaccept- 
able to the free nations. The suc- 


The joust, the first of several be-‘ 


cess of this maneuver would make 
it possible for them to pose as fa- 
voring a convention and put the 
western world in the position of 
favoring forced labor. 

One of their proposed amend- 
ments would outlaw prison labor, 
a practice regarded as a construc- 
tive rehabilitation measure in many 
countries, including the: U.S. 

The opposition of U.S. employ- 
ers to appointment of Communist- 
bloc employer delegates on em- 
ployer committees was renewed by 
Charles H. Smith, Jr., Cleveland 
manufacturer and the U.S. employ- 
er delegate, during an exchange of 
views on freedom of employer, and 
worker organizations from govern- 
ment control. 

Smith told the ILO that their ac- 
ceptance “is the sure course for the 
ILO to commit suicide.” However, 
he made no threat to pull out of 
the conference, as U.S. employer 
spokesmen did last year. 


Former AFL Staff 
Absorbed by CLC 


Ottawa, Ont.—Staff members of 
the former AFL in Canada will be- 
come part of the new Canadian 
Labor Congress effective July 1, 
the CLC has announced. 

Arrangements for the transfer 
were completed during a recent 
visit to AFL-CIO headquarters in 
Washington by CLC Executive Vice 
Pres. Gordon G. Cushing and Sec.- 
Treas. Donald MacDonald. 

The CLC also reported that mer- 
ger plans of. provincial and local 
central bodies of the former Cana- 
dian Trades & Labor Council and 
the Canadian Congress of Labor 
are proceeding “at a very satisfac- 
tory rate.” 


Labor Officials Extoll 
Histadrut’s Influence 


Jerusalem—The “influence and unique position” of Histadrut, 
the Israeli labor federation, were extolled by a group of seven 
AFL-CIO officials in a farewell message as they prepared to com- 


plete a visit to this country. 

“Obviously we cannot claim to be 
‘experts’ in 12 days,” they said. 
“But one need not be-an expert, 
only an observant tourist, to see 
many things.” 


In addition to Histadrut’s role, 
they cited the enthusiasm of the 
people to develop their land, “the 
promise of your happy-looking 
younger generation,” and the “hun- 
dreds of problems that you are 
seeking to overcome.” 

Admire Courage 

To witness the building of the 
country, they said, “is to admire 
your courage, initiative and spirit of 
democracy.” 

The visitors voiced warm appre- 
ciation for the “unfailing hospitality 
and courtesy” accorded them. 

“We express our appreciation,” 
they said, “to the high officials of 
the government who interrupted 
their busy schedules to extend to us 
an informal and cordial welcome, 
as well as to give us an insight into 
their problems and aspirations. 

“Especially we wish to express 
our gratitude to Histadrut and the 
American Christian Palestine Com- 
mittee for making possible this trip 
and for permitting us to see so 
many phases of life throughout your 
country.” 

They recalled the historic friend- 
ship between U.S. workers and 
Israel, and specifically associated 
themselves with the “forward-look- 


ing statements” on Middle East 
policies and programs approved by 
the AFL-CIO merger convention. 
They pledged themselves to work 
for their fulfillment. 

The statement was signed by Vice 
Pres. Joseph W. Childs of the Rub- 
ber Workers; Pres. John I. Rollings 
of the Missouri Labor Council; 
Pres. Charles »Schultz of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Union Council; 
Sec.-Treas. Samuel Ezelle of the 
Kentucky Federation of Labor; 
Sec.-Treas. Neil Sherburne of the 
Minnesota Federation of Labor; 
Mrs. Esther Murray of the Wo- 
men’s Activities Dept. of the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Educa- 
tion, and Henry C. Fletcher, direc- 
tor of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Pub- 
lications. 


Layoff Notice Won 
In Machinist Pact 


Farmingdale, N. Y.—Two days 
written notice in advance of layoffs 
is provided in the contract signed 
by Machinists Lodge 1987 that 
ended a 112-day strike against four 
plants of Republic Aviation Corp. 
Penalties are provided for failure 
to comply with the provision. 

The layoff issue was a major 
factor in the strike. IAM Vice 
Pres, Fred H. Coonley said that in 
the 11 months before the strike 
about 9,000 members had been laid 


off, most with only two hours 
notice. 
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CONGRATULATIONS to the American Federation of Musicians 
on the contribution its members are making to the State Department’s 
program of sharing our musical and cultural life abroad is extended 
to AFM Pres. James C. Petrillo, right, by New Jersey Gov. Robert 


E. Meyner (D.) at Atlantic City convention. 


Enough Votes Pledged 
To Kill Cabaret Tax 


Atlantic City—There are now “more than sufficient” votes 
promised in both the House and Senate to pass a bill repealing the 
20 percent “cabaret” tax, Herman D. Kenin, chairman of the special 
committee set up by the Musicians to work for this objective, told 


cheering delegates at the 59th AFM convention here. 


Six Receive. 
Green Fund 


Scholarships 


_ Columbus, O.—The William 
Green Memorial Scholarship Fund 
has announced its award of. the 
first scholarships and fellowships 
at Ohio State University honoring 
the memory of the late president 
of the former AFL. 

Recipients of four undergraduate 
scholarships in liberal arts, worth 
approximately $800 a year each, 
were Thomas F. Deal and Delores 
M. DeHoty, both of Columbus, 
O.; Charles R. Grace, Coshocton, 
O., and Gray M. Spector, Cleve- 
land. 

Winners of two graduate fellow- 
ships in the field of labor and in- 
dustry relations were Lowell G. 
Galloway and Robert Miller, both 
of Columbus. 

The scholarship fund was estab- 
lished by the former AFL last Sep- 
:| tember through a grant of $100,000 
:|to OSU, the first gift from the me- 
morial fund the AFL had set up in 
1953 in honor of its then recently 
deceased president. 


It will operate on a permanent 
basis under a system worked out 
|by the university and officials of 
the Ohio Federation of Labor and 
approved by the AFL Executive 
Council. Prof. Alma Herbst of the 
Dept. of Economics was named 
chairman of the recommending 
committee, which picked the win- 
ners after extensive screening of 
their qualifications, by OSU Pres. 
Howard L. Bevis. 

Other members are Professors 
Edison L. Bowers, Glenn Miller, 
Raymond F. Setto and Everett Wal- 


Pointing out that “50,000 jobs‘ 
are at stake,” Kenin said that ‘“we’re 
now on the home stretch” and that 
only a failure to bring the issue to a 


vote because of pressures for early 


adjournment of Congress would 
prevent the repeal of this “unfair” 


tax. 

The AFM 20 Percént Tax Relief 
Committee was set up by the Cleve- 
land convention last year and given 
a budget of a quarter of a million 
dollars. Kenin said that $140,000 
has been spent to date in an effort 
to get earlier action to provide new 
jobs for the union’s unemployed. 

Income Loss to U.S. 

The imposition of the tax on 
hotels and restaurants and other 
places where musicians are em- 
‘ployed is blamed for the layoff of 
many AFM members. Kenin said 
that passage of the tax was “a sin- 
ful disregard” of the musicians’ in- 
terests. 

A study sponsored by the AFM 
committee was undertaken by the 
Research Company of America last 
year, Kenin reported, and it showed 
that, in its over-all effect “the U.S. 
Treasury is losing money” from the 
tax. This resulted, he pointed out, 
from the loss of income and other 
taxes from musicians driven out of 
employment by the 20 percent 
amusement tax. 

The only election contest was 
for the four seats of ‘the executive 
board from the United States. In- 
cumbent members Lee Repp, Wil- 
liam J. Harris, Stanley Ballard and 
Kenin were all returned to office. 
Pres. Al Manuti of New York Lo- 
cal 802, the largest in the federa- 
tion, ran fifth. 


Raise Per Capita 
Major convention actions affect- 
ing the administration of the union 
included approval of a 40-cent in- 
crease in the present $1 a year per 
capita payment to the AFM. Del- 


egates voted to put the increase, ex-. 


‘pected to bring in about $100,000 
a year, into effect Jan. 1. 

The convention also approved a 
recommendation of the executive 
board which amended the union 
by-laws by spelling out authority 
and procedures for placing a local 


local union.” 


officers or members “are engaged 
in any activity or course of conduct 
detrimental to the welfare of the |OFL. 


interests of the federation or the|4Z Unionists Nained 


The measure requires that a full 


ters; and Pres. Michael J. Lyden 
and Sec.-Treas. Phil Hannah of the 


To NPA Top Council 


Labor Press Adopts 


Strict Code of Ethics 


The International. Labor Press Association (AFL-CIO) has 
adopted a new, strict code of ethics in its campaign against 
advertising rackets by phony labor publications, ILPA bi 
Gordon H. Cole announced. 

The new ILPA code governs the promotion and sale ‘a 
advertising by all member publications of AFL-CIO unions and 
city and state central bodies. 

The code, a joint effort by the entire 17-member executive 
council of ILPA, was adopted unanimously. ‘ 

Full text of the ILPA code of ethics follows: 

To better serve the members of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations and to protect 
the good name of labor from exploitation by racket papers 
masquerading as union publications, the International Labor 
Press Association (AFL-CIO) and its member publications sub- 
scribe to and shall abide by this Code of Ethics: 


|hearing be granted the local and 


for other appeals. AFM General 
Counsel Henry Kaiser told the con- 
vention that, in his opinion, “no 
other international has provided 
more safeguards” to protect mem- 
bers’ rights. 
The officers reported that the un- 
ion had gained 4,339 members in 
the last year, bringing total mem- 
bership to 256,851. The net worth 
of the federation was set at $5,- 


labor have been named to member- 
ship on the national council of the 
National Planning Association. 


Roy M. Brown of Los Angeles, 
Pres. Harold J. Gibson of Machin- 
ists District Lodge 751 of Seattle, 
Vice Pres. Joseph J. Diviny of the 
Teamsters, San Francisco, and C. 
McMillian of Cincinnati, a member 
of the Electrical Workers’ executive 


Four representatives of organized 


They are Machinists Vice Pres. 


1—Member publications will serve the best interests of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations and uphold the high ideals of the 
AFL-CIO Constitution at all times. 

2—Member publications will- plainly and prominently pub- 
lish in each issue an accurate statement uf ownership and 
endorsement. : 
3—Member publications will not represent either in their 
publications or in the promotion or sale of advertising 
that they are endorsed by the national AFL-CIO. 

4—Member publications will not knowingly solicit, accept 
or publish advertising from any firm against which a 
strike or lockout is in progress or from any firm on the 
unfair list of a central labor body. 

5—Member publications will not solicit nor accept local ad- 

vertising from outside their area of circulation. This 
does not apply to national advertising. 
6—Member publications will not employ high-pressure, 
long distance telephone solicitors or accept or publish 
advertising obtained through such methods. 

7—Member publications will make no claim or suggestions 
directly or through salesmen that the purchase of ad- 
vertising space can accomplish anything for the adver- 
tiser beyond winning consumer acceptance or approval 
of the advertiser’s product or services. 

8—Member publications will not associate themselves in 

any manner with the publication of any yearbook, di- 
rectory or program that has for its primary purpose the 
solicitation of donations under the guise of selling ad- 
vertising. 

Violation of this Code of Ethics by a member publication 
shall constitute cause for suspension and expulsion under pro- 
cedures provided in the constitution of the International Labor 
Press Association (AFL-CIO). 


EXCLUSIVE! 


263,682 on March 31. 


council 


Business Week Editor 
Favors Higher Wages 


New York—The editor and publisher of Business Week, Elliott V. 
Bell, the McGraw Hill publication which circulates widely among} 
industry, says that to achieve an expanding economy in peacetime 
“there must be, along with increased production, higher wages and 
greater leisure so that people can buy and consume the increased 


output of goods and services.” 


The statement was contained in a 
speech by Bell, former N. Y. Super- 
intendent of Banking, to the Na- 
tional Coal Association convention. 

Bell charged that “those who 
would sabotage our foreign aid pro- 
gram and scuttle our reciprocal 
trade program are giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy as surely as 
though they proposed scrapping our 

” 


navy. 
Threat to Security 

“Today economic nationalism— 
or economic isolationism,” he said, 
“is the unwitting ally of the new 
Communist offensive. dt confronts 
us here at home” with a serious 
threat to our national security.” 

Bell said that the Communists 
have been “quick to seize upon the 
worldwide desire for a better life” 
‘and “they have shifted their tactics 
in the battle for men’s minds from 
military aggression to economic en- 
ticement.” 

“The one outstanding fact is that 
people everywhere in the world,” 


union in trusteeship whenever its 


he said, “are eager to move forward 


into an expanding economy with 
broadened opportunity and better 
living standards for all. Such an 
economy means in practice in- 
creased capital investment, yielding 
a constant rise in the output of 
goods and services per man hour 
of work. It can be achieved in 
peacetime only by expanding con- 
sumption. .. . Does all this sound 
familiar? It should. An expan- 
sionist economy in a free society is 
simply what we know here as the 
American way of life. 
Must Meet Challenge 
“Are we, the great United States 
of America, going to help this for- 
ward surge or are we going to let 
the Communists steal our act and 
become the international salesman 
of ah American way of life made 
in Russia? We can and we must 
pick up this Soviet challenge to eco- 
nomic baftle. Putting aside the 
timid or selfish plans of our neo- 
isolationists, we can lead the world 
towards a new age of economic ex- 
pansion.” 


For news—pictures—features 
You'll find in no other paper— 


Subscribe to the 
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Big Business Accepting Clauses | 
Despite *Wreck’ Laws, NAM Policy 


a 


Unions have made widespread gains in obtaining union security clauses in their contracts in 
recent years despite 17 state “right-to-work” laws prohibiting such clauses. 

Even employers in the National Association of Manufacturers, which campaigns legislatively 
against union security clauses, tend to accept such clauses in bargaining for their own i ted with 


unions, ~ 


The evidence is substantial that’ 
repeal of the so-called “right-to- 
work” laws would lead many more 
employers to agree to union se- 
curity clauses. 


Growing Acceptance 

These are major findings in the 
June Collective Bargaining Report 
issued by the AFL-CIO =e of 
Research, 

The. growing acceptance of the 
principle of union security indi- 
cates, the report states: 

1. Union security clauses have 
worked well in experience. The 
union is given “stability” and can 


“concentrate on developing con- 


structive relations” instead of 
having to spend energy on hold- 
ing membership strength. 

2. Employers increasingly rec- 
ognize that where all employes 
share in wage increases and bene- 
fits, all are served by the union 
on grievances, it is fair that all 
should share the cost of bargain- 
ing. < 
The Dept. of Research drew upon 

a 1954 survey by the U.S. Labor 
Dept., contrasted with a similar 
study in 1949-50, to show that 
contracts with union-shop clauses 
jumped from 49 percent to 64 per- 
cent. 


union shop agreements: 


General Motors 
Ford 


Chrysler 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
B. F. Goodrich 

U. S. Rubber 

Macy’s New York 
Owens-Illinois Glass 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 


Major Companies Sign 
Full Union Shop Pacts 


These are among the major companies which have signed fol 


Continental Can 
Kaiser Aluminum 
Allis-Chalmers 
International Harvester 
N. Y. Shipbuilding 
International Paper 
Remington Rand 
Consolidated Edison of 

New York | 
International Shoe 
Brown Shoe 


In addition, 17-percent of con- 
tracts contained maintenance of 
membership clauses requiring work- 
ers belonging to the union at the 
time of the contract to remain as 
members.  ~ 


The number of contracts with no 


31 percent to 19 percent in 1954. 
Big Companies Sign 

Many prominent companies, in- 
cluding General Motors Corp., In- 
ternational Shoe Co., Brown Shoe 
Co., Remington Rand Corp., Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. and Scovill Man- 
ufacturing Co. have signed union- 
shop contracts since the 1954 study, 
the report pointed out. 

Many employers in so-called 
“right-to-work” states have agreed 
to union shop clauses that would 
become operative on repeal of the 
anti-security laws. Others have 
agreed to add*a security clause 
whenever it may legally be done or 
at least to reopen the contract for 
bargaining on the issue. 

The Dept. of Research discov- 
ered that although the NAM 
campaigns bitterly against union 
security, its 1955 officers and di- 
rectors have accepted security 
clauses in 59 contracts signed for 
their own companies with AFL- 
CIO unions. 


Twenty-two other companies with 
contracts with AFL-CIO unions are 


security clauses at all dropped from |. 


" ,Jocated » -in -“right-to-work” ~ states. 


Union Shop Chalking Up New Gains. 


UNION SECURITY PROVISIONS 
1949-50 vs, 1954 


PERCENT 
OF WORKERS 
COVERED 


100% 


i] 
, 


U% 


1949-50 


Ss og 


1954 


Source: Studies of collective bargaining agreements 
‘By Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Dept. of Labor 


Otherwise, only 12 companies rep- 
resented on the NAM board have 
contracts with AFL-CIO unions 
that contain no security clause. 

NAM leaders whose companies 
do not have union contracts, the 
report states, apparently urge legis- 
lation against security clauses “to 
limit union strength so that the 
likelihood of unions organizing 
their own employes may be mini- 
mized.” - 

Basically, union. membership 
clauses “are lacking only in a few 
industries where unions are not 
truly accepted as here to stay or 
where unions are too new and too 
weak to seek such provisions—and 
where state legislation prohibits 
them,” the report sums up. 


1956 AFL- CIO Convention Calendar 


(Following is a list of conventions scheduled for the remainder 
of this year by- national and international unions, state federations Sept. 
of labor and industrial union councils affiliated with the American 


Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations.) 


Date 1956 Organization 


June 25 Texas State Federation of Labor 
June - 25 Am. Fed. of Technical Engineers 
June 26-27 Iowa State Fed. and IUC 


July 9 American Newspaper 


July 9 Washington State Fed. of Labor 
July 12 Nat'l Bro. Operative Potters 
July 16-21 Int'l Bro. of Bookbinders 

July 17 Stove Mounters Intl. Union 


July 20-22 Puerto Rico Fed. and 


July 23-28 Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. 
July 23 Molders & Foundry Wkrs. 


July 30 Utah State IUC 


Aug. 13 California State Federation 
Massachusetts State Fed. 

Aug. 13 Ohio State Federation of Labor 
Aug. 13 Brewery, Flour, Cereal, etc. 
Aug. 13-18 Plumbing & Pipe Fitting, etc. 
Aug. 13 Int'l Ass’n Firefighters 


*Aug 


Place 

Austin, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Toronto, Can. 
Olympia, Wash, 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Juan, P. R. 
Detroit, Mich 
Toronto, Can. 

~ Salt Lake City 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Toronto, Can. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Montreal, Can. 


Guild 


IUC 


Aug. 14 Women’s Int'l Union Label League Kansas City, Mo. 


Aug. 20 Utah State Federation of Labor 


Aug. 20 Wisconsin State Fed. 


Aug. 20 Bill Posters, Billers, etc. 
Aug.20-25 Photo Engravers Union 

Aug. 20 Letter Carriers Union 

Aug. 20 Oil, Chemical & Atomic Wkrs. 
Aug. 20 Stage Employes & Moving Pic. 


Salt Lake City 
Superior, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Montreal, Can. 


of Labor 


St. Louis, Mo. 
- Kansas City, Mo. 


Aug. 20 Signalmen of America Washington, D. C. 
Aug.20-24 American Fed. of Teachers Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Aug. 21 Montana State Fed. of Labor Great Falls, Mont. 
Aug. 24 Nevada State Fed. of Labor - Ely, Nev. 5 
Aug. 27 Nat. Fed. Post Office Clerks Chicago, Ill. 
Aug.27-30 Am. Fed. of Government Emp. Washington, D. C. 
*Aug Radio & Television Directors New York City 

* Aug. Special Delivery Messengers Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sept. - 1 North Dakota State Fed. of Labor Jamestown, N. D. 


Sept. 4-14 Int'l Ass’n Machinists 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Date 1956 Organization 


Nov. 19 Delaware State IUC 


Maryland State IUC 


8 Int'l Typographical Union 
Sept. 9 Bro. of Sleeping Car Porters 
Sept. 10 Stereotypers & Electrotypers 
Sept.10-14 Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Sept. 17 Indiana State Fed. of Labor 
Sept. 17 United Steelworkers of America 
Sept. 17 Tobacco Workers Int’l Union 
Sept. 24 Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill, etc. 
|Sept. 24 Printing Pressmen’s & Asst. 
Sept. 24 Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, etc. 
Sept. 25 Connecticut State Fed. of Labor 
1 Kentucky State Fed. of Labor 
1 Minnesota State Fed. 
1 Chemical Workers Intl. Union 
Oct. 5 New Mexico State Fed. of Labor ** 
8 Illinois State Fed. of Labor 
Oct. 8 Nebraska State Fed. of Labor 
Oct. 8 Bricklayers, Masons, etc. 
Oct. 15 Cement, Lime & Gypsum, ete. 
Oct. 15 Hod Carriers, Building, etc. 
Oct. 15-19 Marine & Shipbuilding, etc. 
Oct. 15 Postal Transport Ass’n 
Oct. 16 Air Line Dispatchers 
Oct. 18 Oklahoma State Fed. 
Oct. 22 Alabama State Fed. of Labor 
Oct. 22 Alaska State Fed. of Labor 
Oct. 24 Bakery & Confectionery Wkrs. 
Oct. 27 Rhode Island State Fed. of Labor 
Oct. 
*Oct. 
*Oct. 


Florida State Fed. of Labor 


Master Mechanics & Foremen 
Dec. 9 New Jersey State IUC_ 


* Date not definitely set. P 
** Place not definitely set. 


ee Springs 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Long Beach, Cal, 
Hartford, Conn, 
Paducah, Ky. 

of Labor o9 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Springfield, Il. 
Hastings, Nebr. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, iil. 
Detroit, Mich. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
‘ Lawton, Okla. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Ketchikan, Alaska 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Providence, R. L 


of Labor 


28 Am. Fed. of Grain Millers Seattle, Wash. 
_ Bridge & Structural, etc. Washington, D. c. 
Cigarmakers’ Intl. Union * Chicago, Ill. 
*Oct. National Maritime Union New York City 
*Oct. United Textile Workers New York City 


Wilmington, Del. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Washington, D. C. 
_ Washington, D. C. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Battle Looms 
On Barkley’s 


Suecessor 


Louisville, Ky.—A factional - 
battle within the Democratic party 
continued here as Gov. A. B. 
Chandler and the State Executive 
Committee failed to agree on a ~ 
senator to replace the late Alben 
W. Barkley. 

The party executive committee 
chose former Gov. Lawrence Weth- 
erby as nominee to run against a 
‘Republican candidate in November 


for four years of the unexpired 
term. 


In an apparent effort to pressure 
the committee, Chandler had ap- 
pointed Joseph L. Leary, his own 
campaign manager, to occupy the 
seat until the November election. 
When the committee selected 
Wetherby, Leary declined the in 
terim appointment. 

He intimated that he had ac- 
cepted the interim appointment on 
the basis that he would become the 
candidate for the remainder of 
Barkley’s term. Wetherby’s selec- 
tion, he said, made it impossible 
for him to. serve and .do the job 
of bringing “peace” to the Demo- 
cratic Party in Kentucky. 

Chandler then named Robert 
Humphreys, state highway com- 
missioner and his former campaign 
manager, to serve in Barkley’s late 
spot until the November election. 

Wetherby\ and Sen. Earle C. 
Clements were leading figures in a 
bitter intraparty fight last year when 
Chandler, former governor and 
Senator, won the gubernatorial 
nomination against their opposition 
and was elected in November. 

Chandler is expected to head the 
Kentucky delegation té the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Chi- 
cago, but he lacks support as “fav~ 
orite son” candidate for president, 
Most Kentucky delegates are ex- 
pected to support Adlai E. Steven- 


son of Illinois. 
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